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ra HE mistakes and confusion which, in 
eAel modern times, have arisen on this 
fd. subject, from about 1772 onward 
to the present, have caused me to 

make the following study. 

For more than a century the Chapel out- 
side the south wall of the south transept 
(that is, in the space which is sometimes 
called “the Slipe”) had always been deemed 
to be the Chapel of St. Blaize. In 1821 
Dr. Milner had declared the mural painting 
over the Altar of that Chapel to be the 
figure of St. Faith ; but he still called it the 
Chapel of St. Blaize, and it has retained 
that name up to the present time, being 
called by both names indifferently. 

It was not until the restoration of the 

Chapter House in 1866, when the Chapel 
was opened out and repaired, that it arrested 
attention, and then it was called, by pre- 
ference, the Chapel of St. Faith; but still 
the other name clung to it, because it was 
thought that one name had properly suc- 
ceeded the other. 
_ My study commenced soon after, by read- 
ing carefully all that Keepe and Dart say 
about it, and considering Dart’s plan. It 
soon became evident—that the Chapel of St. 
Blaize had been built on the original floor of 
the south transept, and on the south side of 
it—that it had been totally demolished, with- 
out leaving a vestige, and that gradually all 
recollection of it had passed away, without 
even a legend of its former place. 

The following are the steps whereby the 
Lost Chapel of St. Blaize has been resusci- 
tated :— 

VOL. III. 








Dugdale’s Monasticon is wholly silent 
thereon, nor does the author give the least 
clue to it in his plan of the Abbey, although 
he must have seen some vestiges of it in 
1655, when his plan was made. 

Henry Keepe, in his Monumenta West- 
monasteriensia, 1682, writes :— 

In the South Cross, where the Dial and Clock 
stand and the place made use of at present as a 
Revestre, was formerly a Chappell dedicated to 
St. Blase, in which Chappel Nicholas Littlington, 
Abbot of Westminster, was buried in the year 1386, 
after he had governed the Monastery twenty-five 
years. And Edward, a Monk of Westminster, who 
was son of Owen Tuddor by Queen Katharine, the 
widow of Henry V. and daughter of Charles VI., 
King of France. -He was brother to Edmund, Earl 
of Richmond and Uncle to King Henry VII. 


He also writes :—“ Dean Benson was buried 
as you go into the Revestre.” 

The important work of J. C. (that is, John 
Crull, M.D., F.R.S.), Zhe Antiquities of 
St. Peter's, first published in 1711, refers 
to St. Blaize’s Chapel. He says :—Abbot 
Littlington “‘ was buried in a Chappel of this 
Church, formerly dedicated to St. Blase, but 
made use of at present as a Revestre”—p. 8. 
Later on he speaks of Dr. Outram’s 
monument being adjacent to St. Blaize’s 
Chapel or the evestry, p. 234; and in 
p- 233 he speaks of the monuments of Shad- 
well and St. Evremond being attached to the 
walls of the Chapel; and to the graves and 
gravestones of Abbot Littlington and Owen 
Tudor being within the Chapel; and again 
he calls the Chapel a “‘ Reves/ry just under the 
clock and dial.” 

John Dart is the next trustworthy writer 
on the subject. Westmonasterium ; or, The 
History and Antiquities of the Abbey Church 
of St. Peters, 1723—aided by his “ Ichno- 
graphy or Plan” thereof, from which the 
annexed draught and extracts are made— 
seems to furnish all the information that is 
necessary fully to arrive at a conclusion on 
the place, size, form and adjuncts of the 
Chapel. 

In considering these extracts, it will appear 
strange that, with such exact information, 
nearly all writers subsequent to Dart should 
have been misled into error as to the exact 
place of the Chapel, and that no plan of 
theirs appears without a repetition and con- 
firmation of the error. 

R 
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Dart writes thus (vol. i. p. 41) :-— 

The Chapel of St. Blase, a place in the South 
Cross, enclosed on the East Side with a Stone Wall, 
and fronting the Cross, inclos’d with Wainscot, now 


made use of as a Revestry. 


It is a great pity this 


Inclosure was never taken away, it being a scandalous 
Blot on the Beauty of this part of the Church ; and a 


place for the same Use 
may, with more Conveni- 
ence, be made in some 
Square of the Cloysters, 
where there may be a 
regular Procession of the 
Choir, with the Prebends, 
whereas now the South 
se bog a a News- 

y the Singing-Men, 
till the Sub-Dean ox any 
of the Prebends come ; 
who then ih a hurried con- 
fused manner run different 
Ways to get to their Seats 
in time. .... In this 
Chapel of St. Blase was 
an Altar formerly, at which, 
whoever heard Mass, had 
Indulgence granted for the 
Space of two Years and 
twenty Days. 


Again, in the same 
volume (p. 64), he 
further writes :-— 


At the South-end of this 
Cross is the Chapel of St. 
Blase, where stands the 
Clock, and is now used as 
a Vestry; but the old 
Revestry is beyond going 
on one side of this Chapel 
to it; for the Chapel of 
St. Blase was square, and 
surrounded with a Stone- 
wall as the East-end now 
is, till the Wainscot was 
lately placed, to part it 
quite off to the West- 
Wall, before which the 
Way to the Revestry lay 
open to this Cross-Isle 
on one side of the Chapel. 


In his account of 
the Benefactors of the 
Abbey, he speaks of 
Abbot _Littlington’s 
many works and gifts, 
and finally adds :— 


To his Chapel, Vest- 
ments, Challices, Incense 
Pots, Cruits, Bells, Vessels 
for Washing Feet and 
Pixes all of Silver-gilt. 


In other parts he thus alludes to the same 
Chapel :—“ The Entrance to the Vestry, or 
that used as such.” “ In a corner adjoining 
the Partition of which Vestry is Dr. Triplett’s 
monument.” And “ Before the Door going 
into the hither Vestry.” And Dean Benson 
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“died 1549, and was 
buried in the South 
Cross as you go to 
the Revestry.” And 
finally he says:— 
“ Abbot  Littlington 
was buried in the 
Chappel of St. Blaze 
in the South Cross of 
this Abbey, and in- 
sculp’d in Brass on his 
tomb was this Inscrip- 
tion. . ..” This last 
statement somewhat 
confirms the suppo- 
sition that Abbot 
Littlington was the 
founder of the Chapel 
of St. Blaize. 

It is worthy of note 
at this point, that the 
Chapel is named in 
the Cartulary of West- 
minster, in the pos- 
session of the late Sir 
Charles Young, of the 
College of Arms, and 
published in Dean 
Stanley’s Memorials of 
Westminster  Abley, 
where seventeen 
brothers and three lay 
persons are named as 
Benefactors and Re- 
newers to the ten 
Altars and other ob- 
jects named therein. 
Among these 5 
riamed, Richard Mer- 
ston, the Prior, 3s 
recorded as _ having 
had made an Altar 
and its belongings for 
the Chapel of St. 
Blase at the cost of 
one hundred marks. 

Now, collating all 
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the information given in the extracts, 
let it be applied to the plan annexed, 
which is partly copied from Dart’s Ichno- 
graphy. ; 

Complete this plan by adding the west 
wall to it, thereby forming a square, as de- 
scribed by Dart. 

Place an Altar on the east side. 

On the floor within indicate the raised 
dais, and in front of that place the tombs or 
gravestones of Abbot Littlington and Owen 
Tudor. 

Show the door in its proper place—the mid- 
dle of the west side—and before that entrance 
place the gravestone of Dean Benson. 

In the cancellated wainscot-screen of the 
western area, place a door to enter the area, 
serving for the choristers and officers to go 
tothe hither vestry, to their so-called news- 
walk, as well as to go to the Old Revestry, 
then abandoned as such. 

And now we have every particle of the 
information realized, and the whole story 
made consistent and complete. 

To advance still further. Imagine the 
Chapel to be surrounded, not by the thin 
screen, as indicated by Dart in this and all 
the other plans of the Chapels, but by a wall 
of stone, as he describes in the text, of good 
substance, and like those yet remaining in the 
Chapels of St. Nicholas and St. Paul, and also 
like that recently discovered and restored on 
the west side of the Chapel of St. John the 
Evangelist, with open work where suitable 
and practicable, and with an embattled and 
carved cornice. At the two extremities of 
the northside, imagine the angles strengthened 
and beautified with clustered pillars and bases 
and capitals, harmonizing with the main pillar 
between them, but of a style suited to the 
period of Abbot Littlington. The authority 
for this latter feature has been overlooked, 
but attention will perhaps be called to it ona 
future occasion. 

_ The peculiar position of the Chapel gave 
it special advantages. It would probably be 
the best lighted of all; it would also be the 
driest and warmest, for it was wholly within 
the area of the Abbey and not connected with 
any external wall. Abbot Littlington would 
doubtless embellish it, both within and with- 
out, with refined taste and great grandeur, 
and would make provision for its main- 


tenance, as he then thought, for ever; and 
thus it must have remained until the dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries. 

Thus the Chapel of St. Blaize became 
peculiarly well suited for communication 
with the Dormitory, enabling the infirm and 
sick occupants there to perform their daily 
duties in the Abbey with the least exertion 
and inconvenience. 

And now let us take into consideration its 
remaining history. 

The dissolution of the Monastery, in 1542, 
and the consequent dispersion of the monks, 
was immediately followed by the spoliation of 
its architecture and the appropriation of its 
treasures by the King. It is not unlikely 
that these and other treasures of the Abbey 
were securely stored at first in the safe de- 
pository of St. Faith’s Chapel and in the Old 
Revestry, both within the same massive walls. 
It is known that the two entrances to this 
chamber were so strongly guarded by doors 
as to be almost impregnable. The door next 
the transept was threefold ; the middle one, 
4 inches in thickness, yet remains ; the inner 
one, of good substance, remained until the 
recent restoration of the Chapter House. At 
that time the small doorway on the southern 
side was re-opened, after having been walled 
up for many years. There was then found a 
sliding beam of massive oak lying in a square 
groove in the wall at mid-height of the door. 
This sliding bar would have been used by 
drawing it out from its long groove, and fix- 
ing it at its end in a mortice at the other jamb 
of the door, and so the door could not be 
forced open without the destruction of the 
stone wall. The groove on one side of 
the doorway and the mortice on the 
other still remain. The large two-light 
windows of St. Faith’s Chapel were at 
the same time opened, after having been 
walled with brickwork for many years. They - 
were found to be strongly guarded with iron 
bars, thus helping to preclude stealthy en- 
trance. This renders it probable that the 
chamber may have often served as a special 
place of safety, and as such was adopted by 
the King for the temporary deposit of 
valuables. Hence, perhaps, the application 
of the name, “ King Henry VIII.’s Chapel,” 
as mentioned by Dart, and the total oblivion 
of the proper name, “St. Faith.” 

R2 
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It may not be inopportune here to mention 
the discovery, made whilst this page is being 
written, of the same system of barring the 
cuter doors on the north side, as that just 
described on the south. The opening 
of the western doorway of the North Porch, 
and those of the double doors to the grand 
portal in the middle opening, are found to 
have had similar solid beams of timber, pro- 
bably oak, sliding in grooves 6 inches 
square. A groove of the last opening has 
been probed to a length of 10 feet 9 
inches, to receive the sliding beam of that 
length to protect a door of 7 feet 2 
inches wide, so that 3 feet 7 inches of 
the beam remained in the groove to give it 
steadiness as it was drawn forth. Nothing 
less than the force of a mighty battering-ram 
could have overcome such protection. 

The Chapel of St. Faith was, of course, 
abandoned, and the part west of it, which 
soon after was called “the Old Revestry,” 
ceased altogether to be used as formerly. 
The whole of it probably soon became a dark 
lumber room. Its large window next the 
Vestibule, and its little doorway next the hatch 
of the ancient Interlocutory of the Monks, 
were blocked up and all knowledge of their 
existence ceased. 

The Chapel of St. Blaize—being much 
better suited, even in its imperfect condition, 
as a Vestry, there being abundance of light, 
with seclusion—then probably became the 
Choristers’ Vestry ; and the area west of it, 
being enclosed with wainscot, served the 
Singing-men as a place of assembly and asa 
promenade, which at last caused repeated 
complaint. There is no means of judging 
when the entrance and western wall of St. 
Blaize’s Chapel were removed. They did not 
exist probably either in Crull’s or in Dart’s 
day. The removal of the eastern (the Altar) 
wall of the Chapel took place about 1723, 
when Gibbs, the architect, and Rysbrack, the 
sculptor, removed the eastern wall and part 
of the northern wall with its corner pillar, to 
erect the monstrous wall between the detached 
main pillar of the fabric and the correspond- 
ing wall half-pillar southward. To this 
they attached the magnificent monument of 


Matthew Prior. Thus, one-third of the space’ 


of the ancient Chapel became absorbed in the 
east aisle of the Cross. 


Thus seems to have begun the erection of 
enormous walls and corresponding monu- 
ments, which continued throughout the 
eighteenth century, thereby shutting out 
light, obstructing the grand view of the ancient 
architecture, and causing damage and de- 
struction to it, to the great detriment of the 
magnificent beauty of almost all parts of the 
Abbey. 

At short intervals thereafter were erected 
the monuments of Shakespeare, 1740; the 
Duke of Argyle, 1743; and the Atkins family 
before 1750. Before the erection of the 
Argyle monument the total removal of the 
circular turret-stairs in the south-west corner 
of the transept took place. It is shown in 
Dart’s plan, but nowhere alluded to. This 
staircase, perhaps coeval with the Chapel, led 
upward to an arched passage formed in the 
thick wall above, of which the head is yet 
visible, and following southward on the 
bridge over the Cope-racks of the Old Re- 
vestry to the ancient Dormitory, now the 
Library and School. The turret was in no 
way connected with the Chapel of St. Blaize. 
It was separated from it by nearly half the 
width of the body of the Cross. 

It is yet remembered that early morn- 
ing prayer took place near to the western 
wall of this transept, and that there stood 
the Poore’s Table, at which was the distri- 
bution of food and alms. This may have 
been the modern continuation of the ancient 
practice. 

This state of the south transept remained 
for another half century, for such is indicated 
by a writer in 1772. In the Gentleman's 
Magazine of that year, “ Crito” writes, in page 
517: 

No one can enter the south cross of the Abbey 
at the east door which leads from Old Palace Yard 
without being shocked at the awkward projection of a 
chapel fronting the door, called St. Blaise’s, now 
made use of as a vestry, which Mr. Dart long ago 
thought a scandalous blot, in this part of the Church. 

It is a great pity (he adds) that this enclo- 
sure was never taken away, as a place may, with 
more convenience, be made in some square of the 
cloisters where may be a regular procession of the 
choir with the prebendaries. This alteration, I have 
heard, was intended by Bishop Atterbury when Dean. 
. . .. The monuments of Spencer, Prior, Shad- 
well, the Duke of Argyle, at present fixed against the 
walls of this chapel, the north and part of the east 
wall of the cross now blockaded by the Chapel, and 
also against a pillar now enclosed by it. 
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The writer proceeds with other acute 
strictures, among them a remarkable predic- 
tion, fulfilled literally within the last five 

ears, to which attention may be directed in 
the future. 

“Crito” was evidently unfamiliar with 
Dart’s Westmonasterium, or he would not 
have been ignorant of the alterations of St. 
Blaize’s Chapel in 1723. He doubtless be- 
lieved that the large wall of Gibbs, of that 
date, was the ancient wallof the Chapel. It 
proves, however, that the existence of the 
Chapel was then entering into oblivion, partly 
caused by the confounding of the names of 
“the Old Revestry” and the hither Vestry 
of the post-Reformation period of the later 
Choir. 

This recommendation of “ Crito” was pro- 
bably soon acted upon by the removal of the 
wooden enclosure and the remainder of the 
northern wall of the Chapel. The whole of 
the south transept thus became free, enabling 
the public to see the former monuments and 
the many which soon followed. But the 
Choristers were now driven to the old 
Revestry and St. Faith’s Chapel, which from 
that time until the restoration of the Chapter 
House became the modern Vestry. In suc- 
cession to this, when the Chapel of St. Faith 
was restored, the Choir betook itself tothe 
chamber under the organ, and then to the 
south tower at the west end, from which it 
is about to be removed to a new Choristry 
formed at the north end of the garden of the 
Deanery behind the monument of Dean 
Spratt, the access to which is by a doorway, 
with steps. upward, in the wall of the next 
compartment westward. 

The following extracts may help, in further 
elucidation of the error and confusion on St. 
Blaize’s Chapel, and their retention and con- 
firmation by succeeding historians. 

Thomas Allen’s History of London, 1828, 
vol, iv. p. 126, says :— 

Before we quit Poets’ Corner, we must not omit to 
take some notice of the present Vestry, called ‘‘ The 
Chapel of St. Blase.” It is entered by a strong 
wooden gate immediately under the great south win- 
dow, and is a dark, damp, and gloomy chamber, in 
great part filled by large wooden presses used to hold 
the surplices of the choristers, &c. 


He evidently is in this tainted with the then 
all prevalent error that the old Revestry 





westward and the Chapel of St. Faith east- 
ward formed and really were the Chapel of 
St. Blaize. In an asterisked note at the 
foot of the page he makes the following 
quotation :— 

The site of the old chapel of St, Blaze is occupied 
by the tomb of Shakespeare, &c., in Poets’ Corner, 
says Mr. Malcolm, but on what authority I know 
not ; neither do I think correct in thus correcting his 
first statement, which is, that this vestry is in fact the 
site of that chapel.— BRAYLEY. 

With this uncertainty of such an historian 
as Malcolm, and the unaccountable ignorance 
of such a writer and antiquary as Brayley, it 
is no wonder that the error has become 
confirmed by all their successors up to the 
present time. 


It is hoped that the foregoing quotations 
and the accompanying illustration, together 
with the observations thereon, will have 
the effect of- throwing some light upon the 
matter, and clearing away the many errors 
which have been fallen into regarding this 
very interesting but lost Chapel of St. Blaize 
and its surroundings ; and that there will no 
longer be any ignorance or doubt as to the 
true position of the ancient Chapel. 

It is also hoped that the introduction of the 
subject may lead ‘to an enlargement of the 
interest now being taken in the Antiquities 
of the Abbey of St. Peter at Westminster. 

I have been tempted here and there to 
diverge a little from the path on which I 
started ; but all these divergencies are not 
alien to the main subject, and they will thus 
obtain a record for which an opportunity may 
not again be presented. 


Wonaor 


Old English Customs still 
surviving on the European 
Continent. 


—=— 


HERE is one department of arche- 
ology, or rather folk-lore, which 
has not as yet (as far as I am 
aware) attracted much attention, 

but which is especially interesting as illus- 

trating both what certain points of English 
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medizeval life were like and also the laws 
affecting the survival of customs generally. 

Even a superficial study of Old English 
books and antiquities must bring before our 
minds the fact (strikingly stated in not a few 
antiquarian works), that there was a very 
great difference between English home-life 
in the Middle Ages, and even in the Tudor 
and Stuart periods, from our own ; in other 
words, that there are a great number of 
Old English customs and institutions of the 
fifteenth, nay even of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries which have now almost 
or in some cases entirely died out. This 
may be accepted as an axiom proved beyond 
a doubt by overwhelming evidence. 

The question however remains, “ If these 
customs have become extinct in England 
have they also perished throughout Europe ?” 
which is intimately connected with another 
question, “Why have these Old English 
customs died out ?” 

As to the first it involves the inquiry :— 

1. If the customs were purely English? 
If so, they would probably not be traceable 
on the Continent. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, I am inclined to regard the peculiarly 
English customs as just those which have 
best survived. 

2. If they were not purely English, did 
the cause which effected their destruction 
extend to other lands? 

3. Do any old European customs exist 
in England which have died out on the 
Continent ? 

The main reasons, I conceive, for the 
destruction of old customs in this country 
are :— 

1. The influence of what we call civilization 
and progress. A railroad age is inclined to 
despise old ways and so laugh them down, 
and even the eighteenth century had little 
sympathy with the Middle Ages (less so in 
some points than ourownhas). Old customs 
became unfashionable and then ridiculous, 
and so were laughed out. But all Europe 
has not that keen sense of humour of the 
English nation. In many a Continental 
village, people (even to their costumes) have 
made little change for centuries. The primi- 
tive character of many of the peasantry in 
out-of-the-way parts of the Continent, even 


in France or Germany, as well as in Souther 
or Eastern Europe, far exceeds anything 
which ordinary Englishmen would expect, 
These people go on in their own ways, and 
do not mind being laughed at for not being 
up to the fashions of the nineteenth century ; 
nay, some of them, at least in Easter 
Europe—e.g., Roumania and Gallicia—haye 
certain habits and costumes not only of the 
Middle Ages, but which are probably only 
slightly modified from those mentioned in 
the Latin or Greek classics, and which may 
be anterior to the Christian era. For an 
Englishman or a Welshman to appear in the 
costume of an ancient Briton would be 
worse than ridiculous,’ and yet the tall 
Scythian fur cap, the sheepskin tunic with 
its leathern girdle, the sandals with their 
leathern bands up the legs, are all to this 
day in use in the plains of the Vistula and 
its tributaries. 

2. Religious prejudices or opinions have 
had a great deal to do with the destruc- 
tion of ancient usages in England, not 
only of such as are of a markedly religious 
character (and these include a large section 
of the holy day observances), but some of 
not a special religious type, but which the 
Puritans regarded as objectionable—e.g., the 
dancing round the Maypole (restored, indeed, 
under the later Stuarts, but never to its pris- 
tine glory). In countries where the influences 
of the Reformation were weak, it is manifest 
that ancient religious customs are likely to 
survive, unless much opposed to the spirit of 
our nineteenth century. 

3. The insular position of England has 
had a good deal to do with the stamping out 
of old usages, as well as of wolves and many 
other things which English public opinion 
has objected to. It sounds strange to 
hear of wolves being killed lately within a 
hundred miles of Paris, and yet having been 
stamped out of England for many centuries. 
The simile may sound inappropriate, but 
it only instances the ease with which things 
can be stamped out of an island compared 
with the difficulty of suppressing them ona 
continent. 

If we consider these three points we shall 
not be unprepared for the discovery that not 
a few of the customs of the “ Merry England” 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, which 
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have long died out among us, or even been 
forgotten, except among the learned, are still 
in full usage in many out-of-the-way parts of 
Europe. A few illustrations may be interest- 
ing not only for themselves, but as opening a 
fresh field of research. 


| 3 
Customs relating to Days. 


New Years Day.—An interesting and 
tolerably voluminous article might be written 
on the history of New Year’s gifts in England 
under the Tudors. The custom existed, it 
seems, among the Anglo-Saxons, and in later 
days Henry III. made it a very profitable 
one. However, it is dying out with English- 
men (under the influence of Christmas boxes). 
It is needless to say that on the Continent it 
is still a most important feature of domestic 
and social life—z.¢., in France, Germany, and 
most other European countries. 

The Efiphany custom in Devonshire of 

drinking cider to the apple trees has, per- 
haps, an analogue in the Polish custom of 
the farmer going round to each tree threat- 
ening it with his hatchet if it does not 
bring fruit. Both are probably heathen in 
origin. 
The Carnival was kept up in old England, 
it seems, with practical joking, &c. (vide 
Aubrey’s Remains, p. 41). The importance 
of the Carnival abroad needs no illustration. 
The only popular English survival of the old 
Carnival customs I have noticed is the Cornish 
usage Of playing practical jokes on Shrove- 
Tuesday—e.g., tarring windows, unhanging 
gates, knocking at doors, &c. 

Ash-Wednesday, of course, is connected 
with its name only by tradition. The Conti- 
nental Ash-Wednesday is much nearer the 
old English than ours is. The same may be 
said of Mid-Lent and Palm Sunday obser- 
vances, which must have been features in 
English life in the Middle Ages. 

As for Easter Eggs the custom seems re- 
viving with us, but it never slackened on the 
Continent. ‘The collection of Easter eggs 
in Cracow Museum is quite a study. 

The decking the outside of houses at May- 
day, which once prevailed in England, has a 
parallel in-the decking of the outside of 
houses, barns, &c., with greens at Whitsun- 








tide in some parts of the German empire. As 
for Midsummer Fires, out of Cornwall they 
are now, I believe, rare in England, but are 
common enough still in many parts of 
Europe. 


II. 
Customs at Meals. 


One of the most important matters of 
domestic life is, in most households, the 
meals ; and, therefore, the customs relating'to 
meals must have been among those which 
most affected the home-life of Old England. 
It is needless to say that many of the cus- 
toms at meals in this country during the 
Middle Ages differed essentially from those 
now prevailing. More of them, however, 
survive in foreign lands than may be sup- 
posed. 2 
1. Wine or Beer at Breakfast.—If there 
is any custom especially repugnant to our 
modern notions (saving the eating without 
forks), in Old English meals, it is the use of the 
flagon of ale or of the wine-flask at break- 
fast. Yet it is known that even the great 
ladies of the Elizabethan age took beer with 
their breakfasts. Probably not one in a 
million Englishmen now follows daily this 
use ; but in France, it is needless to say, that 
not merely men, but ladies, take wine, if not 
beer, for their déjeuner. In thousands of 
country-gentlemen’s houses abroad the 
breakfast-table is still adorned with bottles of 
wine and glasses, just as in the gentlemen’s 
mansions of Old England in the days of 
Henry VIII. Tea and coffee have not yet 
won their sovereignty at breakfast in other 
lands as soon as in England. 

2. Upper Servants at Meals. — Another 
characteristic difference of Old English from 
modern societywas, that now the family break- 
fast or dinner includes only the relatives of the 
head of the house and visitors residing there. 
Onthe other hand, a medizval family included 
the chief retainers of the baron, the appren- 
tices of the master-tradesmen. This idea 
still lingers in some parts of the Continent. 
Not merely does the master-tradesman dine 
with his employés, but the country gentle- 
man or noble in some remote districts has 
his stewards and chief servants with him at 
dinner. A family, as an instance, which 
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(according to English notions) we should 
calculate at eight or nine persons, is thus 
made to include above twenty, not merely the 
relatives of the noble head of the house and 
his guests being included, but the chief 
servants also, all sitting at supper together 
according to order of rank, just as in Old 
England some sat above and some “ below 
the salt.” If the territorial idea of the feudal 
system be, as is sometimes said, better main- 
tained in England than elsewhere, the per- 
sonal side of feudality is stronger in the 
German, and, I think I may add, the Austrian 
empire, than here. 

3- The hours of meals in Germany are 
more like those of our forefathers than ours 
are. The late dinner is a modern inno- 
vation which England and France have 
accepted. 

Ltiquette—Few persons realize how cere- 
monious Old English society was. A study 
of John Russell’s Boke of Nurture would 
alter their opinions. The minutize of Old 
English etiquette is there expressed in 
detail worthy of a chamberlain of the most 
ceremonious foreign courts. We who boast 
of the simplicity and unpretendingness of 
English manners boast of a purely modern 
virtue, for society among the gentry, not to 
say nobility, of medieval England, must 
have exceeded in stiffness, formality, and 
complexity in some points the etiquette of 
a German baron or Spanish grandee. If 
Englishmen are inclined to laugh at the 
bowing, the “ doffing the hat,” to use the 
Old English word, the formality of preced- 
ence, &c., of Continental upper-class society, 
they forget they are merely observing the 
survival of the ceremonious customs of their 
ancestors, to be studied in many quaint 
books of antique etiquette. 

When thou comest before a lord 

In halle, yn bowre, or at the borde, 
Hoode or kappe thou of tho. 

Ere thou come hym alle unto 


Twys or thryse withouten dowte 
To that lorde thou maste lowte. 


Guild Life—The relations of English to 
Continental guilds is a subject so complex 
that it might occupy a volume. The guild 
was an essential element of Old English life, 
indeed one of the bases of our town system. 
lt has long since departed from its position, 


though our Oddfellows’ and Foresters’ lodges 
may be in some points regarded as a revival, 
The confraternities and tradesmen’s societies 
of Belgium and Germany, however, retain 
some of the characteristics of our medizval 
guilds. 

Pageants.—The thought of guilds and of 
pageants are intimately connected. The 
very meaning of the word “‘pageants” has well 
nigh dropt from our memory. Yet even in 
history the Old English pageants played an 
important part. Public opinion is against 
them r.ow in this country, and they are well 
nigh stamped out (except, perhaps, the Co- 
ventry Procession or the Lord Mayor’s Show 
—itself stripped of its medizval aspect), 
But in Belgium and Germany and elsewhere 
on the Continent the medizeval pageant is by 
no means extinct—nay, is conducted with 
more than medizval grandeur. The recent 
pageant at Cologne is an instance. 

Amusements for the People.—The abund- 
ance of cheap or free amusements for the 
people, as contrasted with the modern Eng- 
lish custom of only having amusements ata 
charge above that which the working-classes 
can reach, is a point which strikes one as a 
leading point of difference between modem 
English and Continental town-life. But in 


this point the Continental liberality of cheap 
amusement is a modernization of that popu- 
lar ideal of entertainments free of cost which 


once prevailed here. The pageant was for 
all—for rich and poor alike; the minstrel, 
the gleeman, or the troubadour did not per- 
form only for the noble or the rich burghess, 
though they may have been his chief pay- 
masters ; the miracle-play had usually no 
boxkeeper, but was as free as the sermon. 
People’s concerts, though they form a novelty 
in London, yet have existed in minstrelsy all 
through the Middle Ages. ‘The tournament 
was to be seen by all. The picture galleries 
of Old England were the churches, open 
nearly always, but especially on Sundays and 
holidays. Such amusements as the Middle 
Ages could offer were mostly common to rich 
and poor. The exclusiveness which we 
regard as a characteristic of English society 
is not essentially national, for it is. quite 
modern. , ; 
These are a few illustrations of the points 
in which Old English customs seem to have 
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survived in foreign lands. The subject is 
one which might profitably be studied and 
explained by those who combine a know- 
ledge of Old English literature and domestic 
antiquities with travel in out-of-the-way parts 
of Europe. W. S. Lacu-SzyRMa. 


BAS 
how Waldemar, thing of Dene 


matk, proposed to invade 
England. 


a 


ia V ER five hundred years have elapsed 
since England was threatened by 
an invasion from Denmark, and 
over five hundred years elapsed 
before the details of that projected invasion 
were brought to light. 

In itself the alliance between France and 
Denmark forms one of the most interesting 
features in the diplomacy of the Hundred 
Years’ War between France and England, 
and we are indebted for the preservation of 
the facts concerning it to the archives of 
Montpellier. 

During the fourteenth century there lived 
at Montpellier, Arnaud de Verdale, Bishop of 
Maguelone (for this line of bishops had their 
See at Montpellier), whose especial hobby 
it was to collect documents of all descriptions, 
and to bury them in his archives; conse- 
quently Montpellier has produced, during 
this inquiring century, numberless valuable 
records bearing on the history of France. 
But the document now before us, which bears 
on its exterior the title AMJemorial of the 
Affair of Denmark, relates as much to our 
own history as to that of France, and forms 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
times and wars of the third Edward. 

The MS. in question has everything neces- 
sary to attest to its authenticity as regards 
style, epoch, paper and ink; moreover, we 
shall see that there are plenty of exterior 
proofs to be adduced of the probability of 
its existence. It was found rolled up by 
M. Germain, keeper of the Montpellier 
archives with, and attached to, an extract of 
the procés verbal of the council at which the 
contents of our MS. were discussed. 


The facts to which it relates are briefly 
these :—Edward III. of England had cap- 
tured and imprisoned King John of France ; 
his son, the Regent, afterwards Charles V., 
was without authority ; the peasants were in 
arms; Etienne Marcel and revolution were 
all-predominant ; and the treaties for peace 
proposed by England were galling in the 
extreme. 

At this juncture Waldemar III. of Den- 
mark, a prince whose arms and legislation at 
home had, after nineteen years of uninter- 
rupted success, made his surname “ Atterdag” ~ 
feared and respected throughout Scandinavia, 
came forward and offered succour to ruined 
France. From our document we shall gather 
the reasons he had for doing so, and the 
various conditions—namely, his promise to 
descend on England with 120,000 men, 
whilst France should pay him 600,000 florins, 
and his eldest son should receive the hand 
of King John’s daughter in marriage. 

It rested with the Regent Charles to raise 
the sum ; he sent ambassadors to Langue d’Oil 
and got 200,000 florins towards the required 
amount, and then he sent two commissioners, 
Guillaume de Marchitres and Alexandre 
Lorfevre, into Langue d’Oc with written 
instructions to each town about raising the 
remaining 400,000 florins. 

These are the facts of the position. The 
document we are perusing is the written 
instruction sent by the Regent to the town 
of Montpellier, probably a copy of those 
sent to the other towns of the Langue d’Oc. 
It is in forty-eight items, in which the Regent 
pleads his cause at length, and thereby intro- 
duces us to a vivid illustration of the times, 
and a most satisfactory confirmation of the 
facts given us by various annalists of the day. 

The first three items are but a mournful 
lament over the wretched state of the country, 
and form a good preface to item 4, which 
states that “‘ the great valour, loyalty, gentle- 
ness, and love of our lords the kings of 
France, predecessors of our very dear and 
very redoubtable lord King John, must never 
be forgotten.” And then item 5 bids the 
people remember “the very great desire 
King John had for delivering his good people 
out of their misery .. . . and that our men 
bear him as much honour as they could to 
any prince, even though he be in prison.” 
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Not only, says item 7, have the men 
professed that it was their wish to sacrifice for 
the King’s deliverance “ their bodies, estates, 
and fortunes,” but also the women have pro- 
mised not to spare their jewels and their 
dress. 

Items 8 and 9 treat of the miseries imposed 
on their country by the English ; horrors are de- 
tailed needless here to be recapitulated ; and 
then item 10 encourages the men of Langue 
d’Oc to drive the war into the enemy’s country, 
for “‘ of a truth men are braver far from their 
homesteads, when they have no shelter to 
which they can retire.” 

Having shown that the men of Langue d’Oc 
can expect no better fate than the inhabitants 
of Normandy, Picardy, &c., item 11 says, 
“for if the King of England, or the Prince 
of Wales, or other enemies, should come by 
the way of Bordeaux, they would then de- 
scend, without let or hindrance, on Toulouse, 
for they hold Bordeaux, and many other for- 
tresses, from which they could lay waste the 
country.” ’ 

Then follows the example of the “very 
excellent King Robert,” who managed his 
country so well that none could come nigh 
his dwelling. 

After this preamble of seventeen items, 
proving to us in unmistakable words the 
depths of misery to which the Government 
had fallen, and the humble words which the 
Regent had to use in supplicating his inde- 
pendent subjects for aid, items 18 and 19 
begin to broach the subject at heart, and run 
as follows :— 


It must be held in remembrance that in all the 
assemblies of the Estates of the kingdom, held at 
Paris, at Compiégne, in the Langue d’Oc, and else- 
where, as well in the times of King Philip as in those 
of King John, both before and since his capture, the 
necessity has always been put forward of making a 
naval force with which to attack England, and at 
various times it has been arranged, but always im- 


ed. 
ae or of this the English are more afraid than of 
anything in the world, and say truly that the King of 
Denmark will destroy the country of England, and 
this they divine by prognostications. 


The next item shows how impossible it has 
hitherto been for the Regent’ to make this 
armament, with a quiet allusion to Etienne 
Marcel and other traitors, and then item 21 
proceeds to state as follows :— 


Six years ago the King of Denmark, aj prince of 
great enterprise, powerful and wise, at the age of 
thirty-eight, requested an alliance with the French 
King, and wished his eldest son to have one of our 
ladies, the daughter of the King, as wife, and also the 
sum of 600,000 florins, and at the same time he 
offered to aid us, and to bring into England 120,000 
combatants, brave and well chosen, to conquer and 
destroy the land, to the intent that we might be 
avenged on our enemies. 

Item 22.—And thisalliance was in the way of being 
ratified, for the King sent to him many good and re. 
nowned messengers, of which Messire Robert d’Outre- 
l’eaue, councillor of the King and of the Regent and 
of M. de Poitiers, was the head, and they found that 
the said King was well qualified to carry out what he 
had promised, but as soon as the King of England 
learnt this, he sent into Germany messengers, who 
made great presents and promises to about 160 
barons, neighbours of the said King of Denmark, to 
the intent that they should make war against the said 
King, to prevent his assisting us, which they did, but 
at last the said King by his valour conquered his 
enemies and put them to the rout. 

Jiem 23.—As soon as he was victorious the King of 
Denmark came to terms with most of the counts, 
barons, and knights of Germany, and with most of 
the rebellious subjects in his kingdom, who have 
sworn to accompany him to England, and to aid him 
in conquering the country, and to exile and destroy 
the King of England and his subjects, and to carry 
away the King of France alive or dead. 

Item 24.—He has all the 120,000 combatants 
ready and equipped to set out without delay, his fleet 
is prepared, and all the other necessary arrangements, 
but he must needs have the said sum of money to pay 
his soldiers, 

item 25.—And has sent again to M. le Regent 
solemn messages, and has requested that, as before, 
M. le Regent will persevere in the said alliance. 

Jtem 26.—And for this reason M. le Regent has sent 
men of his council to see if things are so, and they 
have found all as the said King hath said, and have 
reported satisfactorily to M. le Saeet. 


The next item sets forth the reasons the 
King of Denmark had for desiring this 
alliance against the English; and they are 
easily to be understood when we consider the 
connection between France and Denmark 
during the Middle Ages. In the first place, 
King Waldemar had traditional claims on the 
crown of England, of which he expresses 
himself as being “ disgracefully disinherited,” 
based on the old Danish occupation of our 
island; secondly, he was wroth with 
Edward of England for disturbing his peace 
at home, for stirring up the German barons 
against him, and for sowing sedition within 
his realm. The third reason alleged is “the 
love which he bore the crown of France.” 
The luckless Ingeburge, daughter of Wal- 
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demar I. of Denmark, had married Philip 
Augustus, being his second wife, and from 
the time of this marriage there had been 
continuous intercourse between France and 
Denmark—so much so, that a Danish 
College (Collegium Dacia) had been opened 
at the Paris University ; and the capture of 
King John at Poitiers had alone prevented 
the union between Waldemar’s son and a 
princess of France. d 

Lastly, King Waldemar’s alliance with the 
Scotch and Welsh is alluded to, and perhaps 
this was the most cogent reason of all. A 
prince of Waldemar’s military skill saw 
clearly the advantages open to him by 
uniting himself with these turbulent inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles. 

No wonder, then, as item 30 states, “ M. 
le Regent and his council, at an assembly 
of a month ago, had advised, approved, and 
agreed to these terms,” for insurrection was 
striking at the very root of the French 
monarchy, and causing as much trouble from 
within as the English from without. 

Item 31.—Therefore commissioners have been sent 
through the Langue d’Oil, and the estates of the said 
district have been assembled, and a great council 
holden there, and it was decided to give up as much of 
their property as should amount to 200,000 florins. 

The happy results anticipated from this 
forthcoming campaign are then set in an 
inviting manner before the men of Langue 
d’Oc, and the danger of incurring the anger 
of the King of Denmark is likewise placed 
before them, so intent is he on this projected 
alliance. 

Item 34 assures the men of Langue d’Oc that the 
King of Denmark wants nothing of ours, save the 
money to pay his men, and that if he be not killed or 
entirely discomfited, he will not leave England until 
he gets hold of the King of France, destroys the King 
—— and the country, and takes possession 
Ol it. 

Furthermore, the said King will pledge his 
kingdom to produce the desired effect, and 
says— 

Item 37.—If he dies in this business before its com- 
pletion, his elder son shall swear and shall oblige 
himself to perform this business as above. 

/tem 38.—And furthermore, the said King wishes 
to give into the hands of M. le Regent and the nobles 
of France, his said son, and other dignitaries of his 
kingdom, by way of pledge. 

Then follow statements as to the ease with 
which King Waldemar will be able to effect a 


landing on the English coast with the aid of 
the Scotch, and that before anything is con- 
cluded, ambassadors will be sent to Denmark 
to again test the veracity of the King’s 
statements. 

At last, in item 40, after having thus care- 
fully paved the way by manifesting to the 
men of Langue d’Oc the numerous advantages 
that will accrue to them, the Regent begs of 
them the remaining 400,000 florins, suggest- 
ing that they must elect wise men from 
amongst them to accompany the Regent’s 
embassy to Denmark, to verify the state- 
ments. 

After two or three items illustrating the 
advantages to be gained by success, the per- 
fidy of the English, and the utter hopeless- 
ness of their present unassisted situation, this 
lengthy address winds up with the following 
two items of great worldly wisdom :— 


Jtem 47.—And it is inno way a hazardous undertak- 
ing, for if we can get vengeance on our enemies by 
means of foreign soldiers, it will be a great profit for 
the King, for the kingdom, and for the people. 

Jtem 48.—And we can in no way make this arma- 
ment by ourselves, for we have neither ships nor gear, 
and it would cost us much more, 


The journeyings of the two commissioners 
through the Langue d’Oc are attested to by 
various municipal papers in the archives of 
the towns at which they they delivered these 
addresses. 

They visited Toulouse together on the 24th 
of June, 1359, and a capitul of that town 
bearing this date sets out the main points of 
the proposed treaty with Denmark ; but owing 
to the recent imposition on salt, victuals, and 
merchandise, the men of Toulouse refused to 
subscribe. 

Guillaume de Marchiéres reached Carcas- 
sone alone on the 4th of July, where an 
‘attestation’ of the consuls” sets out again 
the matter of the treaty, and adds “ that it 
is useful and expedient, nay even truly neces- 
sary, and we hope, with the grace of God, will 
be brought to good effect,” but a decision is 
postponed until a further council. 

On the roth of August the two commis- 
sioners reached Montpellier, where the consuls 
do much as those of Carcassone, and postpone 
a decision until a great council of the Langue 
d’Oc has been held at Beziers to discuss the 
subject, 
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It is curious that all contemporary and 
later historians are silent about.the whole 
transaction, with the exception of the annalist 
of Nismes, Léon Menard, who mentions that 
on the 6th of August, 1359, “certain men 
united in council in the Common Council 

They stated that they wished to 
consult about certain conditions and instruc- 
tions handed over to them, as the consuls, 
about an affair with the King of Denmark.” 
He goes on to state that, on the 25th of 
August, men were sent from Nismes to Beziers 
to take part in the’ great council alluded to 
by the consuls of Montpellier. These men 
returned on the 2gth, and said that a further 
parliament was to be held shortly on the 29th 
of October. This was finally held, and it was 
decided thereat to send an embassy to 
Denmark, prior to coming to any ultimate 
decision. 

Thus did the men of Langue d’Oc deliberate 
and hesitate before opening their purse-strings 
in their country’s welfare; meanwhile the 
English had advanced; terms of peace, though 
hard, were spoken of, which the Regent was 
forced to accept. 

The imprisoned King John, or rather those 
who spoke for him, said truly that it was done 
‘not only for our own deliverance, but also 
to escape the perdition and ruin of our realm, 
and good people of France.”* And when 
finally, on the 8th of May, 1360, a treaty was 
signed between the English and the French, 
at the village of Bretigny-lez-Chartres, no 
more was heard of Waldemar III. of Den- 
mark and his projected descent on the 
English coast. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


Ficld-Mames: 


ALLOTMENTS TO EARLY VILLAGE OFFICERS. 


¥a)N April, 1878, I asked the assistance 

of the contributors of Motes and 

Queries towards the important 

~ Object of collecting the names of 

fields in the rural districts of England. Since 
that time, I myself have had most generous 
help from the ever-ready band of literary co- 


* Ordinances des Rois. 


operators, the readers of our old friend Motes 
and Queries, and my collection at this 
moment is not at all an unimportant or an 
insignificant one. There are specimens from 
nearly every county in England. But beyond 
this, I must look to the gratifying fact, that 
the subject has received attention from many 
antiquarian scholars, whose knowledge of 
local antiquities, and whose influence among 
those who have this knowledge, is the best 
evidence that the subject will not be allowed 
to die out at the point which it has now 
reached ; and I am glad to be able to point 
out that Mr. J. Charles Cox, in his admirable 
little book on How to Write the History of a 
Parish, has specially drawn the attention of 
the local historian to the important subject 
of field-names in the following excellent 
summary :— 

Some names will tell of a change of physical fea- 
tures, of swamps and islands, where all is now dry 
and far removed from water, or of forests and under- 
wood where the blade of corn is now the highest 
vegetation ; whilst others will point to the previous 
existence of the vast common fields and their peculiar 
cultivation. Some will indicate the foolish ways in 
which special crops were attempted to be forced by 
law upon the people, for it is few parishes that have 
nota ‘‘ Flax Piece,” as a witness to the futile legis- 
lation of 24 Henry VIII. ; whilst others tell of trades 
now extinct or metals long since worked out. Some 
speak of those early days when the wolf or the bear 
roamed the woods and fields, the beaver dammed up 
the streams, or the eagle swooped down on its prey; 
whilst others tell of the weapons whereby these 
fauna were rendered extinct, for scarcely a township 
can be found where some field is not termed ‘‘the 
Butts.” 

In order to put the case as strongly as 
possible before those interested in local topo- 
graphy, it will be best to take up a definite 
section of the subjects here laid before us, 
and see what the evidence of field-names 
tells us supplementary to the evidence of 
place-names. 

Dealing, then, with a subject which is in- 
tensely interesting to those students and 
readers who care to go to the earliest springs 
of our national history, we will see how our 
modern local nomenclature takes us right 
back, by an unbroken chain, to the primitive 
village community. 

Place-names give us the broad outline of 
these early social groups. They tell us where 
they were situated, and how extensively they 
were-scattered over the face of the land. 
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Mr. Kemble has collected, in the first volume 
of his Saxons in England, the patronymical 
names of ancient marks :*— 

It is more than one would now undertake to do 
(he says), without such local co-operation as is not to 
be expected in England as yet, but I am certain that 
the ancient marks might still be traced. In looking 
over a good county map, we are surprised by seeing 
the systematic succession of places ending in -den, 
-holt, -wood, -hurst, -fold, and other words, which 
inevitably denote forests and outlying pastures in the 
woods, ‘These are all in the mark, and within them 
we may trace with equal certainty the -hams, -tons, 
-wordigs, and -stedes, which imply settled habita- 
tion. There are few counties which are not thus 
distributed into districts whose limits may be assigned 
by the observation of these peculiar characteristics. 


The local co-operation which Kemble 
could not obtain is now being brought to 
bear upon the subject of our place-names, 
and when we have got together a dictionary 
of old spellings there will be time enough, 
perhaps, to take the next step in getting 
together the fragments of old social life. 


‘Still it is necessary sometimes to glance 


ahead, to see what is wanted, to know what 
to look for and where to look for it ; and, 
with regard to field-names, I think we can 
discern some results already. 

Now in this evidence from place-names 
there is only the topographical outline of the 
primitive communities. Valuable as this 
unquestionably is to the student of early 
village life in England, it would become so 
much the more valuable if, in addition, we 
could glean something of the inner life and 
organization which existed within these 
forest-bound and forest-protected communi- 
ties. Is there nothing left in local nomen- 
clature which will tell us of the ancient 
cultivation in common holdings, the ancient 
interdependency of each community, the 
ancient meeting-places of the council, the 
ancient temple and its faiths and beliefs ? 
To all these questions relative to the early 
life of our ancestors, we can answer that local 
names do give us some very considerable 
relics of these phases of primitive society. If 
the Teutonic settlers in Great Britain brought 
with them their own ancestral names, and 
tenaciously held to them long after ancestry 
had given place to land as the basis of 
society; so in old times they knew their 
lands by names which told of old rights and 


* Saxons in England, i. 480. 


old modes of living. Manners and customs 
give way by very slow degrees; the original 
import may first be replaced by some 
secondary or altogether different meaning ; 
then the form may vary from its first form ; 
then we may have a custom, once performed 
for serious objects, become the sport and 
pleasure of rural holiday-makers ; finally, we 
may have, as the only relic of an old custom 
which belongs to the earliest social life of 
our forefathers, a single name—very signifi- 
cant and very tale-telling—but still nothing, 
it‘may be, but the name. 

To this last state of affairs I venture to 
apply the position of our field-names’ inquiry. 
Now every village community was self-acting 
and self-supporting. It cultivated its own 
lands for the supply of food, and it sup- 
ported its own members in all the neces- 
saries of existence. Like in every other 
social group, whether simple as in very 
early times, or complex as in later times, 
there were a body of men, the officers of 
the community, who were set apart for the 
performance of fixed and settled duties. 
Thus the communities included “a nearly 
complete establishment of occupations and 
trades for enabling them to continue their 
collective life without assistance from any 
person or body external to them.”* Dr. 
Hearn puts this important fact more elabo- 
rately before us. He says :— 

We find, in the archaic community, vestiges of an 
elaborate organization of inferior offices. Every 
Indian village contains a number of hereditary trades, 
which seem to be the relics of such a system. It is 
noteworthy that there are some trades in these villages 
which are not hereditary. The exceptions include 
those which belong to commerce rather than to trade 
—that is, which involve a supply of goods from 
distant markets. These employments, although lu- 
crative and respectable, do not appear to be regarded 
as customary offices, or te confer any status in the 
community. Such, for example, is the business of 
the graindealer. In early Greece the dnucdepyor seem 
to be the analogues of these Hindu officials. Homer 
mentions the herald, the prophet, and the bard, the 
carpenter, the fisherman, and the leech, all of whom, 
although we cannot trace their exact position, ap- 
pear to have exercised some kind of public function. 
Among the Keltic clans similar classes are known 
to have existed.t 


It is not too much to say that the chief, if 
not the only, clue we have in England to this 


* Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities, p. 125. 
+ Zhe Aryan Household, p. 130. 
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important relic of the primitive community is 
that supplied us by our field-names. We can 
trace out the periodical allotment of common 
lands, the village assembly, and the village 
household with its faiths and beliefs, by direct 
analogy of customs in England to customs 
in India and other Aryan lands. But even 
when all this is done we lack evidence of the 
body of village officers ; and this evidence, 
as we have seen, completes the picture of 
primitive life by its historical interpretation 
of self-acting independent communities. : 

The way in which the study of field-names 
may be brought to bear so significantly upon 
early village officers is as follows :—The village 
officers of the primitive community were not 
paid by money, but in kind, and that in a 
peculiar and definite manner. Certain por- 
tions of the arable lands were at the periodi- 
cal allotments to the members of the com- 
munity, marked off for the use of the officers, 
and these lands were fixed at the outskirts of 
the village arable just where it joined the 
pasture lands. In India this was the case in 
many instances. Sir Henry Maine says these 
servants of the community were sometimes 
paid by an allowance in grain, more gene- 
rally by the allotment to their families of 
portions of cultivated land in hereditary suc- 
cession.* Sir John Phear also says that it 
will often be the case that the barber who 
shaves the members of the Zamindar’s family, 
the ohobi who washes for them, the head 
darwan (or porter), and other principal ser- 
vants, all ereditary, hold their portion of the 
village land at relatively low rents, or were 
rent free in consideration of their services.} 
I have come across, too, a very peculiar 
account of the village officers of Tondaman- 
dalum, given in the journal of the Asiatic 
Society, which, though too long to print here. 
merits a place in THE ANTIQUARY’s “ Note 
Book.” 

We meet with the same custom of village 
servants holding allotments of land elsewhere 
in primitive society,t but perhaps the above 
examples will suffice to give us the clue to 
the present inquiry. Now what do we find 
in the early village life of England? Not 


* Sir Henry Maine’s Village Communities, p. 126. 
ge: The Aryan Village, p. 61. : 
} See, for instance, Laveleye’s Primitive Property, 
Pp. 46, 59, 108, 229. 


the group of officers, it is true—that has long 
since passed away into the history of com- 
merce; but we have still the group of village 
allotments. In one particular-case the whole 
group of allotments is intact ; in most cases, 
however, it is broken up into single examples 
scattered here and there over the country. 

Sir Henry Maine connects the allotménts 
to the village officers with other features of 
the primitive community, and explains the 
Teutonic evidence upon the subject as fol- 
lows :— 

It is the assignment of a definite lot in the culti- 
vated area to particular trades which allows us to 
at that the early Teutonic groups were similarly 
self-sufficing. There are several English parishes in 
which certain pieces of land in the common field have 
from time immemorial been known by the name of 
a particular trade ; and there is often a popular belief 
that nobody, not following the trade, can legally be 
owner of the lot associated with it. And it is possible 
that we have here a key to the plentifulness and persist. 
ence of certain names of trades as surnames among 
us. : 

Putting on one side the much wider, though 
equally important, question of the names of 
persons, let us turn to the names of fields. 
Mr. Benjamin Williams, in one of his valuable 
contributions to Archaologia (vol. xxxiii.), 
gives a most interesting and curious account 
of the offices of the manor of Cote and Aston, 
in Oxfordshire. He does not derive his 
information, however, from specific mention 
in the court roll or from any account of their 
duties there, but from certain field-names all 
duly set forth in the documents he examines. 


Amongst the officers annually chosen by the six- 
teens (he says) are four grass stewards, and on 
reference to the supplement to the history of Bamp- 
ton, it will be seen that there were formerly several 
other officers than the grass stewards, for Mr. Horde 
remarks that within the meads of Cote and Aston are 
several hams (or home closes) of meadow, viz. :— 


1 The BuLL Ham. 
2 The HaAywarp’s Ham. 
3 The WorDEN Ham. 
4 The WonTER’s Ham. 
5 The Grass-STEWARD’s Ham. 
6'The WATER-HAYWARD’s HAM. 
7 The WATER-STEWARD’s Ham. 
8 The HomacE Ham. 
9 The SMITH’s Ham. 

10 The PEnNy HAM. 

11 The HERpD’s Ham. 

12 The BRANDER’s Ham. 

13 The CoNSTABLE’s HAM. 


* Village Communities, p. 126, See also Heam’s 
Aryan Household, p. 131. 
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This is exactly the evidence that is wanted 
to give the finishing touch of restoration to the 
picture of the primitive village community. 
We can now go a little further in our re- 
searches and gather up even stray notes of the 
field-names which tell us of these primitive 
trade-allotments. For having once got so 
perfect a group as that from the Oxfordshire 
manor, we need not distrust the historical 
value of isolated names. They form a very 
valuable portion of our early municipal 
history.* Thealdermen of Nottingham were 
paid by an allotment of the seventh part ofa 
meadow to each, called an ALDERMAN’S PART. 
The chamberlain, mace-bearer, and maydr’s 
common serjeant have likewise an allotment. 
The alderman is chief man of the borough of 
Malmesbury, and he is paid by a piece of 
land called the ALDERMAN’S KITCHEN. The 
field grieve of Berwick-upon-Tweed has an 
allowance of money in lieu of a meadow. 
The portreeve, haywards, and other officers 
of Aberavon have a field of inclosed hay-land 
divided amongst them. The hayward of 
Godmanchester receives an annual sum of 
money in lieu of land. The bailiffs of North- 
ampton are allowed the rent of a piece 
of ground called the BAILIFF’S HOOK, 
and the bailiff of Axbridge possesses a piece 
of ground called the BAILIFF’S WALL. The 
mayor of Queenborowe has, too, a right of 
depasturing a certain number of sheep, cows, 
and horses all the year. The pinder of Don- 
caster has a small piece of land in Doncaster 
field called the PINDER’S BALK ; and we have 
some examples of this system fallen into 
disuse in the name of BELLMAN’S ACRE, at 
Newport, which is still extant, though the 
office is obsolete. ; 

We will now turn to the important evidence 
of manorial tenements. ‘These seem to carry 
us at once to many of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances of early village life. I collect a 
few of my first instances of trade-allotments 
in the village lands from a Paper contributed 
to the Law Magazine and Review, on the 
“Rights, Disabilities, and Usages of the 
Ancient English Peasantry.” For his services 
the smith at Chalgrave had an acre of 


* I have worked out the whole subject in a paper 
contributed to Archeologia, vol. xlvii. pp: 403-422, 
upon ‘* Traces of the Primitive Village Communities 
in English Municipal Institutions.” 


meadow called SunDacrE. At Ashbury the 
“ berebrat,” the old Saxon designation of the 
garnier or keeper of the granary, held a yard- 
land almost freely for his services. The 
hayward at the same place had an acre of 
the lord’s corn in autumn, always in a certain 
part of the field. The Saxon laws of Land- 
right ordain that the sheaves granted to the 
hayward in harvest should be assigned to 
him out of the part of the field adjoining the 
pastures, and that any strip of land conceded 
to him should likewise be next to the pastures, 
that the hayward’s own corn might be the 
first to be trodden by prowling cattle. At 
Darent, near Rochester, the beadle held five 
acres as beadle, shepherd, and hayward. 
At Ickham, in the same county, the beadle’s 
office was hereditary, and he held five acres 
and a cottage. The office of reeve was 
hereditary at Clapham in Yorkshire, and he 
held an oxgang of land and eight acres. In 
many places he had a small meadow called 
REF-HAM OF REF-MEDE, and in the same way 
the meadow allowed to the beadle was called 
BEDEL-MEAD. The reeve of Winterbourne 
had two cartloads of -hay out of the lord’s 
meadow called REF-HAM.* At Bleadon 
Manor there is an allotment called REVELOND, 
occupied ex officio by the reve.f The 
owner of Colchester Castle had a right to 
appoint the steward and bailiff of the hundred 
and to demise to the latter an acre of land 
called THE BAILIFF’S ACRE.{ ‘The custumal 
of the manor of Isleworth states that every 
tenant of half a virgate shall be bedell, and 
then be quit of all rent and customs except 
tullage, and shall have the meadow called 
BEDELMEAD.$ 
And thus we pass on to less distinctive 
evidence than these manorial holdings. In 
a schedule of the names and arrears ‘of the 
furlongs into which the open arable fields in 
the parish of Whitechurch, near Stratford- 
on-Avon, had been divided prior to their 
enclosure we find two names of fields, 
BARBER’S FURLONG, and BLACKSMITH’S FUR- 
LONG, which illustrate our subject.|| From a 
* Law Magazine and Review, vol. xiii. pp. 205-216. 
+ Archaeological Institute, Salisbury Meeting, p. 199. 
t Commissioners’ Reports on Common Law, vol. iv. 


p. Ior. 
§ Historical Manuscripts Commission, vol. vi. 


P- 233. ; Mage 
|| Motes and Queries, Fifth Series, viii. p. 192. 
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list of the names of the enclosed grounds 
and lands in the open fields in the parish of 
Scotton, neat Kirton-in-Lindsey, we meet with 
the name of PINDER’s PIECE.* There were 
lands called CONSTABLE’S LANDS belonging 
to the rectory of Stayne,} and a CONSTABLE’S 
MEADOW in the lordship of Bromfield in 
Denbigh ;{| a PYNDER’S THING, in the manor 
of Barrow in Lincolnshire ;§ a sMyTHE THING, 
in Great Paunton and Houghton, Lincoln- 
shire;]] SMITHE’S TENEMENTs, in Barston, 
Warwickshire.{ So, too, we have PIPER’S 
ACRE, in Colyton, Devonshire ;** PIPER’S 
CLOSE,in Stone, Worcestershire ;f } BORSOHLDER 
HILL, in Tunbridge ;{{ HAYWARD’s HEATH, in 
Cuckfield, Sussex ;§§ NOTHEARD’S MEAD, in the 
boundaries of land at Eyenworth ;||l| REEVE’s 
MEADOW, in;Plymtree, Devon.{J These, it will 
be seen, collected from several out-of-the-way 
places, are scattered over several counties. 
But it is only by work like this that we can 
attempt to restore some of the lost chapters 
of the primitive history of England. As 
soon as we get instances of allotments like 
the above, known to us only through the 
names which have survived the change of 
ownership and the change of village law into 
legislative law, we can place them in their 
proper places with regard to the evidence 
now collecting of the old village community ; 
and accumulation will add weight to the 
argument, though it will scarcely vary the 
results. 

'Thus we have glanced at one section 
of the results which a collective and ex- 
haustive study of field-names would bring 
about. I have purposely travelled over a 
somewhat wide area of authorities for the 
few examples: selected from my collection, 
because it is important when commencing a 
new study to show whereabouts the materials 
are forthcoming. From all documents con- 
nected with lands we shall find ample and 


* Notes and Queries, Sixth Series, iii. p. 105, 
+ Report of Deputy Keeper of Public Records, 


XXXVili. p. 69. 
t Lbid., 303. § Lbid., 308. 
\| Zéid., 336. { Zbid., 361. 
ae Charity Commissioners’ Reports, vol. iv, p. 48. 
tt Allies’ History of Worcestershire, p. 304. 
tt Hasted, History of Kent, ii. 309. 
§§ Lower’s Sussex, i. 225. 
\\l| Liber de Hyda, p. 355- 
IT Charity Commisswoners’ Reports, iv. p. 58. 


exhaustive materials awaiting collection and 
arrangement ; and many of the best examples 
are to be obtained from parish rental books 
and tithe commissioners’ surveys, which are 
accessible to local students.* 

In the limits allowed to this paper only a 
very slight portion of the work has been 
touched upon. All who carry on the subject 
will of course take up their special branches of 
history which field-names teach. Mr.J. Charles 
Cox has given us an instalment from his 
collection of those names which indicate 
vegetable productions ;+ Mr. Harting appeals 
to field-names for evidence of extinct British 
animals. From the same source Mr. Allies 
illustrates the history of Worcestershire, and 
Mr. Davies has collected all the field-names 
of the parish of Painswick for his history of 
that place. This is the way by which ultimately 
this source of historical investigation will be 
brought into the compass of practical re- 
search. Turn to such a rich storehouse of 
knowledge as the field-names, illustrative of 
folk-lore. Such names as THE BOGLE’S HOLE, 
NECK FIELD, POOK-RYDE, POOK-HOLE, POOK- 
CROFT, POOK-BOURNE, FAY-GATE, which are 
to be found all over the country in a variety 
of forms and shapes, take us into the extensive 
regions of fairy land.{ And so it is with other 
branches of olden-time life. The study of 
field-names takes us back to some of the 
earliest customs and ideas of our ancestors. 

G. LAURENCE GOMME. 


KR 
Some Curiosities of Records, 


—— 


~<) O most people, undoubtedly, the great 

ami collection of recogded law amassed 

at the Public Record Office would 

~ be the last place they would expect 

to find the materials wherewith history is made 
pleasant. But to the antiquary, and to one 


* I must express my obligations to Mr. Robert 
Holland for the loan of one of these valuable books. 

+ Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological Society. 

+ Lord Beauchamp has kindly given me the follow- 
ing field-names from his seat in Worcestershire. They 
make a good illustration of how the subject may be 
illustrated by local knowledge :—DRIPSHILL, Madres- 
field parish; PIXHAM, DEVILINS GREEN, FREEZE 
WooD, Powyke parish ; PIN’s GREEN, Newland parish. 
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who will trouble himself to look for them, the 
Records afford glimpses at the ways of the 
world that is gone, as interesting and amusing 
as do even the old chroniclers, quaint old 
Stow, or gossipy Froissart. The Records 
of the State Paper Office, consisting as 
they do chiefly of letters, are extremely 
prolific in these curiosities, and a few of 
them augmented by some from other de- 
ents, have been noted down here. 
Their miscellaneous character is astonish- 
ing. In one bound-up volume of old 
State Papers the reader will find recipes 
for gout, theological disquisitions, plans of 
fortifications, a novel, extracts from a play, 
Latin proverbs, and a score of other things 
equally alien to the original function of the 
State Paper Office proper, but all at once 
interesting, dirty, and difficult to read. 

Some of the recipes for quack medicines 
are very amusing. Here are two which Lord 
Audley sent to Cecil, Elizabeth’s secretary, 
hearing that he was ill, and which, he says, 
he and his wife have “ proved upon herselfe 
and me bothe.” ‘The first, which he calls “a 
good medycen for weknes or consumpcion,” 
runs thus :— 

Take a sowe pygge of ix dayes old and fley him, 
and quarter hym, and putt hym in a styllytorie, wythe 
a handfull of spere mynt, a handfull of red fenell, a 
handfull of lyverworte, half a handfull of red nepe, a 
handfull ot clarye, and 9 dates, clene pyked and 
pared, a handfull of greate reasons, and pyke oute 
the stones, and a quater of a nounce of mace, and 
2 stykes of good synamii, bressed in a morter and sett 
yt yn the sonne 9 dayes and drinke 9 sponfulles of yt 
at ones when yowe lyst. 

Lord Audley does not say what course 
should be pursued when there was no 
sun, nor does he explain to Cecil the pecu- 
liar merits of a liquefied sow pig, but the 
recipe is at least ingenious. The next, which 
is termed simply “a composte,” is even more 
extraordinary :— 


Take a porpin, otherwyse called an Englyshe 
hedgehogge, and quarter hym in peces, and put the 
said beste in a styl, wythe thys ingredient. Itum, a 
quart of red wyne, a pynt of rose water, a quart of 
sugar, senamum, 2 grete reasons, I dete, and 2 nepe. 


No directions are given as regards the 
taking of this, but the result will presumably 


be liquid after the distilling process has been- 


gone through. 
A very old recipe is to be found among the 
Exchequer Treasury of Receipt Miscellanea 
VOL. III. 


[No. £3]. It is for an ointment, and is, to 
judge from the handwriting, of the date of 
Richard II., or thereabouts::— 

Tak wormwode, and lemp, and sange, in even 

porcion. Take butter, a good quantite, and a_litil 
fresh gresse, and oyle de bay, stampe the erbes smalle 
and myng all this togedur, and bray them in a mor- 
tar. When ye have done so, put them in a clene 
potte, and stope it that none ayre may enter, and 
sett it one the aymbres of coles, and stire it frome 
the potte bothum thrisse in an hour. And then take 
it of and let it kole, and sett it on a wysp of stree til 
it be colde, and then sett it on the fyre agayne, and 
stire it well to it bole and then take a string, embosse 
and draw it thorow in al a besyne, and let it stond a 
day, and kole. And then take and make it the syse 
of ointment holes a iij or iiij. And then set it don 
on the to syde and let the water rynne owte, and when 
the water is rune owte take the ontment and put it 
in a box. 
This is the earliest recipe that has been 
discovered among the records, to the writer’s 
knowledge, and no doubt in its day has been 
efficacious. A medicine, however, composed 
principally of butter, wormwood, and grease, 
would not, it is to be feared, recommend 
itself to our modern and perhaps fastidious 
tastes. 

The next and last recipe to be given is as 
extraordinary as any, and is interesting on 
account of the great patient it was intended 
to benefit. It occurs in the series of Jrish 
State Papers, vol. xxxi. No. 40, and is con- 
tained in a despatch from the Archbishop of 
Armagh to Lord Burleigh. Having informed 
his correspondent of the state of affairs in 
Ireland, his Grace goes on :— 

I am sorofull for that your honour is greved wt! the 
goute frome the w“ I besech Almighty God deliver 
you and send you health. And y* shall please your 
honour to provea medicen for the same w“" I brought 
owt of Duchland, and have eased many with it. I 
trust in God it shall alsodo yow good. And this it 
is. & ij spaniell whelpes of ij dayes olde, scold them, 
and cause the entrells be taken owt, but washe them 
not. Kk 4 oz. brymstone, 4 oz. torpentyn, I oz. par- 
maceti, a handfull nettells, and a quantyte of oyle of 
balme, and put all the aforesayd in them stamped, 
and sowe them upand rost them, and take the dropes 
and anoynt you where your grefe is. And by God’s 
grace your honour shall fynd helpe. 

Other curious recipes and compositions 
could be given, but enough have been de- 
scribed to show the fecundity of the Records 
in this respect. They are equally generous in 
affording us many other links in the chain of 
history, and the insight they give us into the 
lives of our remote ancestors is very consider- 

S 
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able. The following rough-and-ready way 
of induction may be acceptable to patrons of 
livings with eligible sons. It is recorded of 
a Mr. James Douglas, who is stated to have 
been parson of Glenbervie, in Scotland, for 
fifty years, that— 

When this Mr. James was a child, his father, Sir 
Archibald, tyd the Church Bible on his back and 

d him down to the church and left his curse upon 
any (who) should be person (parson) of Glenbervy if 
he wer qualifyd for it when he came to age (Harl. 
MSS. 6440). 

A curious and painful incident of obedience 
to the stern dictates of the feudal system, which 
compelled the marriage of heiresses, is to be 
found in a Chancery inquisition post mortem, 
3 Edw. IV., No. 33, to inquire concerning the 
landsof Joan Fauconberg, wife of William Earl 
of Kent. This lady, the jurors stated, had been 
from her birth mad and an idiot (fatwa e 
7diota), and had not 
at any time known how to manage her lands and 
tenements and other goods. And they say that she 
has neither alienated lands nor tenements to any one 
after the death of William, late Earl of Kent, Ler late 
husband, ... . And they say that Joan, wife of Sir 
Edward Bethom, Knight, Elizabeth, wife of Richard 
Strangways, Esq., and Alesia, wife of John Conyers, 
Esq., are the daughters and heirs as well of the said 
William, the late Earl, as of the said Joan, the late 
Countess. 

Romance is the last thing that would be 
expected, or indeed desired, of records, but 
in a volume of S¥ate Papers, where imagina- 
tion has freer play than in other classes of 
documents, a considerable portion of a novel 
has been discovered. This interesting frag- 
ment appears to be a translation of some 
foreign, probably French or Italian novel, 
and, with the exception of the author’s using 
the names of his personages without pre- 
viously introducing them, is a complete 
work by itself. 

It would, of course, be impossible and 
undesirable to give the whole of this amusing 
and curious production. It is, as were most 
works of its class in those days, long, prolix, 
and high-flown in sentiment, with little de- 
scription of nature or of character, while 
it relies almost wholly on the action for its 
interest. 

It describes the adventures of a certain 
Florarland, a knight-errant, who is first intro- 
duced to our notice as riding through a forest 
irom the village of Trebesonde on his way to 


the sea-coast. After a preliminary and suc. 
cessful encounter with three knights, brought 
about by the smallest possible provocation, 
he meets a lady, who asks him to grant hera 
boon. He agrees, and rather unwisely as it 
turns out, for the favour happens to be none 
other than that he shall marry her. This 
embarrassing offer he is unfortunately com- 
pelled to decline, for, as he tells her, his 
heart is already another’s, but the lady, 
nothing daunted, decides, without taking him 
into any consideration whatever, that the 
matter shall be referred to an arbitrator, a 
certain “‘sage widow,” and that they must 
both abide by her decision. Accordingly, 
she takes him with her to the castle of 
Madame Palarko—the sage widow—and 
there the two cases are stated and left to her 
judgment. Meanwhile a totally unlooked- 
for complication arises, for the arbitrator her. 
self falls in love with Florarland, and in con- 
sequence gives a decidedly biassed judgment. 
Galace—the lady—is to release the knight 
from his engagement, while he is to bind hin- 
self to do her (Madame Palarko’s) will, which, 
as may be guessed, is none other than to 
marry her. Both the parties protest against 
this most one-sided decision, and Florarland 
solves the difficulty, as far as he is concerned, 
by riding off, closely pursued, however, by 
Galace. On their way they meet six knights, 
to whom Galace appeals for aid. A terrific 
combat ensues, in which Florarland defends 
himself with great courage against all six, 
kills two, and is only hindered from dispos- 
ing of the rest by the arrival of Madame 
Palarko, who stops the fight and claims 
Florarland as her property! This is disputed 
of course by Galace, and then a conflict, first 
of words, and eventually resulting in a 
pitched battle, begins between the two ladies! 
The fight, in the author’s own words, is as 
follows :—“ Then,” says he, “ they incowntred 
with ther horses, teringe ther coyffes of ther 
headis, pullynge ther dyvers collered heare, 
the ons white, the other’s yelowe, they sowell 
used the fyght that they came bothe to the 
grownd tyed together by the heare wher the 
combat was renewed by the nayeles, by the 
teath, now on under, the other over, but the 
old womane was a lytell too feebell for the 
yonge and had the worse”! Whereupon the 
knights, although hurt, “ gave themselves to 
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lawghter !” which was not perhaps sur- 
prising. Florarland meantime, having pos- 
sibly grown weary of being the object of so 
much attention, rides off towards the sea- 
coast, and finally the two ladies retire, having 
lost everything except their honour, which 
evidently was not of that quality which should 
make it in any way a compensation to them. 
Of verse too a great assortment may be 

found among the records, not only in the 
State Papers, but also among the more purely 
legal documents. This curious little satirical 
thyme was unearthed from the seclusion of 
a monastic indenture, where it had probably 
hidden since it was written :— 

Yf doblenes* weare deantye 

And no man could yt fynd 

Wheare showld a man have plentye 

But yn a womane’s mynde. 
In the same series of Records (Miscs. 
Aug. Office Books, No. 240), and of the 
time of Elizabeth, exists a copy of an epitaph 
on Sir Thomas Parry. It is written in a 
very exalted strain, and is much too long to 
be given 7” extenso here. 

It commences in this wise :— 

From corpes to skyes thy blessed solle syth it ascended 


is 
And sitting ther on right hand seate w** Abraham now 
in blis. 


Having thus decided the habitation and the 
company in which Sir Thomas Parry finds 
himself, the poet goes on to describe the 
world of sorrow that the departed hero has 
left behind him, and lends his pity to his 
bereaved domestics :— 


But woo yow wreched servauntes his wher will yow 


gett agayne 

A M of so franke a mynde to recompence yowr payne 

Where will yow fynde one lyke hym nowe your suets 
so to regarde 

Whose bountuos breste was reddy still your travells to 
rewarde. 


For, 
a he is yet lyvethe he still so famus be his 
ts 
Sir Thomas Parry knight by name sprunge of 
th aunsiant Bruts. 
His qualities and appearance have the poet’s 
most sincere admiration, for, says he— 


A semely horry heade he hade well lyned with wys- 
domes lower 





* Fickleness, 


A comely cheste inclosed wherein laye faythfull frund- 
shipe’s store 

A plentius hande aye powringe forth the porcon God 
him lent 

And what his prince him pleased to gyve as liberally 
it spente 

A worthy wyght for vertuus sake so well deservynge 
prayse 

Hathe not byne sene nor scarsely herde in thies our 
wreched dayes 

Learne then by hym ye honours all whome Fortune 
cals to clyme 

So rightfully to runne the race of this uncerten tyme 

Whils breth win your bodyes dwell to do as he hath 


donne 
And after death to purchace fame no worse then he 
hath wonne. 


The storehouse whence these notes are 
taken is practically inexhaustible. The Re- 
cords offer a wide and ever extending field 
for research in this direction, and the sole 
difficulty that it is apprehended would pre- 
sent itself to the searcher would be the clas- 
sification of so large a mass of miscellaneous 
items. Should such a collection ever be 
made, it would surely obtain the praise of 
the coming generation, as affording a pleasant 
garner of quaint conceits, and a true glass 
wherein could be seen reflected the ways and 
manners of a bygone time. 

M. H, HEWLETT, 


OX Repu eK 


Barton-on-humber a hundred 
Dears Fgo. 


ee 


a,c N incident in the unwritten history 
leave of the Barton of former days may 
wan be of interest to the readers of this 
journal. An octogenarian inhabi- 
tant tells the tale as follows :—‘* About 
seventy years ago a man familiarly known as 
Billy Brumby was boots and ostler at the 
then well-known Barton Waterside Inn, which 
in those ante-steam timéS was open nearly 
night and day for the convenience of pas- 
sengers “twixt Lincolnshire and Hull, or to 
and fro between north and south generally’; 
travellers by coach and waggon having fre- 
quently to wait for hours until the tide was 
favourable for the transit to Hull. Our 
informant was then a boy of about ten 
summers, and with others of similar age 
was one day loitering about the Waterside 
$2 
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awaiting the arrival of ‘the hoy’ from Hull. 
They were joined by Billy Brumby (then a 
man of middle age), who, to amuse the boys, 
told them the story which was somewhat as 
follows :—‘ One day, many years previously, 
he was at the inn about his usual duties, 
when the sound of a horse’s hoofs at a rapid 
gallop arrested his attention. On looking up 
the road towards Barton Town (betwixt 
which place and the Waterside Inn a consi- 
derable distance, unobstructed by buildings, 
intervened), he saw a man on horseback 
coming at full speed. When the traveller 
had nearly reached the watering-place not 
far from the inn, the poor animal he bestrode 
dropped dead from over-exertion. Taking 
very little notice of his dying horse, the dis- 
mounted rider rushed towards the inn, shout- 
ing for the ferryman. He was told it was 
useless to call for the ferryman, as it being 
then dead low water there could be no 
crossing the Humber for hours. Obstacles 
only increasing the stranger’s urgency, mes- 
sengers were despatched in search of the 
ferrymen (there being two at that period), but 
the apathy and dilatoriness of every one he 
addressed about crossing the river at length 
roused his ire, and he himself set off to seek 
the sailors. Having found them, he peremp- 
torily demanded to be taken over the Humber 
at once. The men laughed at the idea as 
being all but impracticable; but he quickly 
made them more serious by drawing a 
weapon, and threatening to “ pistol them” if his 
orders were not promptly obeyed. Thereupon 
ways and means were soon found ; a large 
washing-tub was procured, the important per- 
sonage got therein, and was slid down the 
mud or warp to low-water mark, put on 
board the boat or hoy, and taken across the 
water as speedily as possible, and landed on 


the Yorkshire side somewhere near Dairy- 


Cotes.” Whether the tub was again used the 
narrator did not know, he only knew the im- 
petuous passenger was landed, and that by aid 
of his ready pistol he at once “requisitioned” 
a horse with which a man was ploughing, and 
made direct for the ferry crossing the river 
Hull to the Citadel. It was afterwards dis- 
covered he was a King’s messenger, with 
despatches for the Governor of Hull, inform- 
ing that officer of the imminent advent of 
Paul Jones (the pirate so-called) to the coast 


of Yorkshire, and warning him of the proba- 
bility of the famous sea-rover paying an 
unwelcome visit to Hull; which, the old 
ostler said, was at that juncture notoriously 
destitute of means of defence, not having 
sufficient powder in the magazine even to 
load a cannon. Thus is Barton connected 
with what was then a name of terror to the 
whole seaboard of England, and of Scotland 
also. Paul Jones, after devastating the 
castle and grounds of the Earl of Selkirk, 
and despoiling that nobleman of his family. 
plate, being driven by weather out of the 
Firth of Forth, came, with his squadron, 
southerly towards Flamborough Head, and 
off that well-known landmark fought a bloody 
and fiercely-contested engagement with H.M. 
ships Serapfis and Countess of Scarborough, 
Paul’s squadron being much more powerful, 
coming off the victor. This sea-fight took place 
on September 23rd, 1779, and doubtless 
would be about the date when the -king’s 
messenger ‘‘ bloody with spurring, fiery-red 
with haste,” rode through the usually quiet 
streets of Barton-on-Humber a hundred years 
ago. C. H. CRrowper. 
Barton-on-Humber. 


RAS 
St. Oswald's Well, Winwick, 


Where Winwick’s brow 
Uplifts the stately spire and draws the feet 
To sainted Oswald’s pilgrim-haunted well. 


>|~< JHE old town of Warrington and the 

ay surrounding villages are rich in 
antiquarian treasures and records, 

. many of which have been brought 
to light by the long and arduous labours of 
Mr. William Beamont, Dr. Kendrick, and 
other local gentlemen; and not the least 
interesting of these antiquities is that known 
as St. Oswald’s Well, situate about half a 
mile from St. Oswald’s Church, Winwick, 
and being about three miles from Warrington. 
This well, in common with one bearing the 
same name at Oswestry, is said to mark the 
spot where St. Oswald fell when defending 
his kingdom against the attack of the fire- 
eating old tyrant, Penda, king of the Mer- 
cians. Though there are many circumstances 
in common between the two places, amongst 
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others being the wells and the fact that 
the ancient name of both places was “ Maser- 
feld,” still the balance of evidence is in favour 
of Winwick ; and the name of a large district 
immediately adjoining is still ‘‘ Mackerfield.” 
Born Prince of Northumbria, an immense 
tract of country extending from Lancashire 
to the Highlands of Scotland, Oswald was 
driven into exile when his uncle Edwin was 
slain by Ceadwal or Cadwalla, the ally of 
Penda and king of the Strathclyde “Welsh, 
who had threatened the extermination of the 
Northumbrians, although he himself was a 
Christian king. Oswald in time returned, 
and, gaining a great victory over Cadwalla, 
possessed himself of his birthright and was 
created king; his palace, it is alleged, being 
at Woodhead, not far from the spot where he 
is said to have subsequently fallen. His 
virtues as a king and a Christian have been 
dwelt upon by many chroniclers, and nume- 
rous stories of his benevolence have been 
handed down, some of the statements savour- 
ing much of the deeds recorded of the old 
Catholic saints, who gave away dinner, or 
even shirt, to needy brethren. The reve- 
rence in which his memory was held stamps 
him as one who must have been a noble 
man and a true leader of his people, for he 
not only won their affection and reverence, 
but gained the admiration of neighbouring 
princes. The well at Woodhead, near Win- 
wick, is situated in a field on the Hermitage 
Farm, within a few yards of the lane, and 
presents a very modest appearance for so 
famous a spot, looking merely like a hole in 
the hillside. Passing through a small cottage 
garden, a well-trodden path leads to the well, 
which is merely a _fosse, as described by Bede, 
and situated as it is at the bottom of a 
tolerable declivity, derives its supply from 
the drainage of the upper ground rather than 
from any spring. ‘The water is not very 
bright, but the well is substantially walled 
inside, and two or three deeply worn steps 
lead to the water. On a recent visit a 
number of beautiful ferns were growing inside 
from the corners and sides of the slabs which 
cover in the water. Some of the stone 
work thus used is grooved and carved ina 
manner which shows that at some period the 
well was protected by a handsome and sub- 
stantial erection, but most of this was taken 


away many years ago, the existing rustic pro- 
tection having been fixed up about twenty 
years ago by the present tenant of the Her- 
mitage Farm. Baines, in his history, speaks 
of Winwick as the true scene of Oswald’s 
death, and urges in its favour that Bede 
describes the well as being formed by the 
carrying away of earth by the people, thus 
making a deep hole, which was formed into a 
well,whilst the wellat Oswestry is a clear spark- 
ling spring. Not only was the earth carried 
away by pious people after his death, but for 
ages since, and even up to the present day, the 
water has had ascribed to it wondrous heal- 
ing powers, though to the irreverent mind it 
is very ordinary water to look at. By our 
reverential but superstitious forefathers the 
water was carried great distances and admi- 
nistered as a medicine in case of disease ; 
and Bede relates several miracles which he 
had been informed were worked in the 
vicinity, and by earth or water taken from 
the well. At the present day there are people 
who use. the water as a cure for sore eyes; 
and if not used at the present time, certainly 
within the last twenty years it was used 
in the surrounding Catholic chapels. The 
“ Abbot’s house,” the ‘ Hermitage,” and 
other names, and the fact that at one time there 
was a considerable ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in the vicinity, sufficiently indicate the 
reverence in which our Catholic forefathers 
held the spot. Another factor in favour of 
the Winwick site is the dedication of the fine 
old church of Winwick to Oswald, who was 
the first Christian Saxon king thus honoured. 
At the restoration of this church, in 1533, 
there was carved on the outside an inscrip- 
tion of some length, commencing, Ac locus 
Oswalde, quondam placuit tibi valde, relating 
how he fell on “ Marcelde” field, and how at 
the time of the restoration of the building 
Henry Johnson was “curate.” This inscrip- 
tion, with the exception of a line over the 
porch, can still be read with the greatest ease 
by those sufficiently interested to pay a visit 
to this handsome and interesting old church. 
Again, from the alleged locality of Oswald’s 
residence, and the character of Penda as 
compared with Oswald, it is not likely that 
the latter was the aggressor. Oswald is 
always described as one who delighted not 
in war, but took advantage of the long 
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period of peace he enjoyed to improve the 
social condition of his people. No doubt 
a considerable town would be built around 
his palace at Woodhead, not more than 
four miles from the Mersey, which sepa- 
rated his kingdom from that of Mercia. On 
all hands Penda is depicted as one to whom 
fighting was as the breath of his nostrils, and 
he could not long rest without being at war 
with some one. Bede always speaks of him as 
a pagan ; Pearson relates the delight he took 
in harrying Christians, and although towards 
the close of his reign he had to submit to 
the conversion of a part of his dominion, he 
himself remained a heathen until his death. 
Freeman describes him as a fiery old pagan, 
and says that the strife between the creeds of 
Christ and Woden was decided at the battle 
where he fell, aggressive to the last, fighting 
against Oswy, who succeeded Oswald as 
king of Northumbria. Such being the differ- 
ence between the two kings, we can well 
imagine how the flattering reports which 
reached him concerning the virtues and 
Christian nobility of Oswald would irritate 
the mind of the fiery old heathen, and would 
make him determine to kill Oswald and as 
many of the hated Christians as he could. 
Gathering an army together, the passage of 
the Mersey at the old ford at Latchford 
would be an easy matter; any opposition on 
the opposite bank would be speedily over- 
come, and before Oswald had time to do 
more than gather together the immediate 
population of Winwick and its neighbour- 
hood the warlike Mercians would be upon 
him, eager for the plunder of the palace and 
the homes of his people there which Oswald 
endeavoured to defend. Neither the valour 
of himself nor his dependents, however, could 
avail against surprise and overwhelming odds, 
and he fell, as he had lived, “Ay, every inch 
a king !” 

On the other side, had Oswald fallen at 
Oswestry, he would have been the aggressor, 
and would have met with his death in the 
territory of the Strathclyde Welsh, where he 
clearly had no business to be ; for though he 
defeated Cadwalla there is no authority for 
saying that he subdued the Welsh and took 
possession of their country. Then, again, the 
proximity of the Mercian city of Thelwall— 
now a pretty village—to the ford of the 


Mersey, being but four or five miles, would 
make it an admirable rallying-place, and at 
about an equal distance on the other side 
was the royal residence of Oswald, which 
was thus easy to surprise. The whole sub- 
ject is one of great interest, and as in the 
case of the two alleged heads of Cromwell 
in the same German town, and the two heads 
of Oswald in different English shrines, it 
would be well if the controversy as to whether 
Winwick or Oswestry was the scene ot 
Oswald’s death could be more definitely 
settled than it yet has been. 

With reference to the death of Penda, an 
admirable account is given of the old tyrant’s 
doings in Henry Bradshaw’s Holy Lyfe and 
History of Saynt Werburge. (Chet. Soc., xy, 
and xvi.) According to Bradshaw, Penda 
was near seventy years of age when he slew 
Oswald, and eighty years old when he in 
turn was slain, and he retained his love of 
fighting to the end. The author also relates 
that “ Fyve kynges in batayle this Penda dyd 
subdue, Saints Edwyn and Oswald, kynges of 
Northiberlade” being among the rest. He 
‘ dylated his regyon” more than any prede- 
cessor, and though three of his children were 
married to children of Oswy, he marched 
into Northumberland, and refusing the 
“manye riche gyftes certayne” which Oswy 
proffered in order to “avoyde hys malyce 
and for to kepe the peas,” he forced a battle 
with Oswy, whom he had surprised in almost 
the same manner as he did his predecessor 
Oswald, but this time the battle went not 
with the strong, Penda and thirty of his 
“dukes” being slain near Leeds. His second 
son Wulfer was afterwards crowned king of 
the Mercians, and, marrying Ermenylde, one 
of his four children was St. Werburge, the 
patron saint of Chester. 

; WILuiaM GILL. 


KFEGGOn 
H Popular Fauna, 


cece saieeinenl 


Se MONG the features which charac- 
| terize the pursuit of knowledge at 

the present day, is one which 1s 

rapidly becoming more noticeable, 

and which is distinctly a move in the right 
direction—that is, the recognition of the fact 
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that each branch of science is not a thing by 
itself, but is intimately associated with others. 
By degrees, and just in proportion to the 
extent to which this interlacing is noted 
and acted upon, we shall be able to build up 
a harmonious whole out of parts which were 
once considered distinct, if not isolated. 
Modern terminology has recognised this, and 
has provided a series of words under which 
are grouped together subjects once held dis- 
tinct: Biology, Ethnology, and Physiography 
are examples of such words. Similarly, the 
relation of the study of “antiquities” to 
that of folk-lore is nowadays clearly seen ; 
ethnology, again, may fairly claim to take 
cognizance of both these subjects: and the 
collector of “ old wives’ fables” and popular 
superstitions finds almost to his surprise, that 
his labours are regarded as possessing a 
scientific value. 

The importance of collecting popular lores 
has been lately illustrated by the institution 
of two societies —The English Dialect Society 
and the Folk-lore Society—formed for the 
express purpose of collecting and recording 
respectively the language and the traditions 
which are actually in popular use at the 
present time, and which are fast dying out. 
Not at all too soon have these bodies begun 
their work ; their publications testify to the 
necessity for their existence, and to the abun- 
dance of the material which may be collected. 
In France, a vast work—so vast, indeed, that 
one can hardly see how one man is to com- 
plete his self-imposed task—has been com- 
menced by M. Eugéne Rolland, whose ambi- 
tion it is to produce an “ Encyclopédie Lin- 
guistique et Mythographique de la France.” 
He has begun with the “ Faune Populaire de 
la France” of which three parts—those re- 
lating to wild animals and birds, and to rep- 
tiles and fishes—are already issued. Five 
more on this branch of science are promised ; 
then there are to be six on the popular 
flora, and these are to be followed by the 
popular divinities and by other volumes de- 
voted to anthropology, mineralogy, and 
meteorology, all from the popular stand- 
point. Asa most comprehensive popular no- 
menclature forms part of each division, it 
will be seen that the work will be a complete 
record of French folk-lore and dialect, so far 
as these are connected with natural objects. 


It is likely that these works, which have 
received but scant notice in the English 
periodical press, are as yet unknown to many 
readers of THE AnTIQUARY. In the present 
notice, it is my wish to direct attention to 
them, so far as published, in the belief that 
many who are as yet unaware of the exist- 
ence of such books will be glad to know 
something about them. 

The mode adopted by M. Rolland is very 
simple. Under the scientific name of each 
beast or bird he ranges the popular nomen- 
clature, giving dialectal variations of pronun- 
ciation, and adding to each the district where 
it is used, and the authority on which it is 
recorded ; the names found in early French 
literature are also given. Following these, 
we have the names of the individual in 
question, so far as these are known to the 
author ; and then come the popular tales, 
traditions, sayings, proverbs—all, in fact, 
which we are accustomed to include under 
the name “‘ folk-lore.” 

It is impossible to glance through M. 
Rolland’s pages without noticing how very 
often his notes of popular tradition may be 
paralleled, not only in England, but in 
regions widely removed. For example, the 
“John Dory” shows upon its body the marks 
made by St. Peter’s fingers when he took it 
from the water in order to obtain the tribute- 
money. M. Rolland gives this as a French 
legend, and addsa parallel told by the Arabs : 
the Greeks attribute the marks to S. Chris- 
topher. If we travel eastward, we shall find 
a plant with bright yellow flowers, upon 
which are five red stains ; this is the Prophet’s 
Flower (Arnebia echioides), and the marks 
were made by the fingers of Mahomet, on 
which account the plant is held in reverence 
by the Pathians. If we come home again, 
we are told that the black marks which are 
often to be seen on the leaves of the Persi- 
caria were similarly caused by the Blessed 
Virgin, and the plant is hence known as 
“Virgin Mary’s Pinch.” Again, who on 
reading M. Rolland’s account of the hare 
which was so overcome with mirth at the 
sight of a large number of frogs jumping into 
the water, that it laughed until it split its 
lip, will not remember Grimm’s story of “the 
mouse, the pea, and the sausage,” in which 
the pea laughed so immoderately at the 
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catastrophe which befell its friend the mouse, 
that it split its back, and was sewn up 
by a tailor with black thread, since which 
time peas have always had a black mark on 
their backs. All the foregoing, like Dasent’s 
Norse tale telling how the bear lost his 
tail, belong to the large and interesting class 
of stories which aim at explaining occur- 
rences which really exist in Nature. In 
France, as in England, the hedgehog is sup- 
posed to suck cows. About thirty years ago, 
by the way, this belief was so seriously main- 
tained in Buckinghamshire, that the church- 
wardens of High Wycombe and Bledlow— 
and no doubt in other places—were in the 
habit of allowing the sum of sixpence for 
each hedgehog killed. An inflammation of 
the udder, known as’the “ gargut,” was sup- 
posed to be produced in this manner ; and 
on the good old principle, sémilia similibus 
curantur, the grand specific for this was an 
ointment of hedgehog fat. A “money 
spinner” or “spider” is as lucky in France 
as in England: it is interesting, also, to 
note that the natives of St. Helena have a 
precisely similar belief. 

Sometimes a similar tradition is attached 
to very different objects. The Irish story 
is well known of the man with a load of hay 
upon his back who saw, to his utter amaze- 
ment, a cock drawing a huge beam attached 
to its leg, and who only discovered the illu- 
sion upon throwing down the hay, when he 
found that the supposed beam was really a 
straw, his illusion arising from a four-leaved 
shamrock which he was carrying unawares. 
The exact converse to this is told by M. 
Rolland; in his case it was a salamander 
which destroyed the magic power, and en- 
abled its bearer to find out that the supposed 
wonder was an ocular delusion. That the 
salamander and its allies are poisonous is 
believed in France apparently even more 
generally than among ourselves. 

Anyone who knows M. Rolland’s books 
will understand the temptation offered by 
them to dive into the pages, and make a 
running commentary upon the points brought 
forward by the author. But my object in 
writing this short notice is merely to direct 
attention toa work which is a pattern for books 
of a similar character ; and I will conclude 
by pointing out the features which make it 


so valuable as a model for others, and as a 
book of reference for the subjects of which it 
treats. 

First, there is an entire absence of any 
attempt at book-making, or at the popular 
narrative style in which too many papers 
dealing with folk-lore are written. Accuracy 
always suffers in such cases; and although 
the ordinary reader may find pleasant read- 
ing for half-an-hour, the student gains little, 
if anything, from them. Since the study of 
folk-lore has become popular, papers of this 
kind have possessed a marketable value. 
Nothing is easier for any one who has the 
knack of writing to sell than the compilation 
of such papers ; and the result is seen in the 
publication of numerous rechauffés which are 
valueless to the collector of popular lore. 
Secondly, there is a vast amount of material 
—whether of names, proverbs, or stories— 
collected by the author or by some trust- 
worthy person from the people themselves : 
and this is invaluable for reference. Thirdly, 
whether in the cases thus mentioned, or in 
the extracts from books, journals, or news- 
papers, full references are given, so that the 
source from which each scrap of knowledge 
has been gleaned is at once apparent. And 
when it is stated that the list of “ Ouvrages 
cités,” with which the third volume is pre- 
faced covers no less than ten pages, each 
title seldom occupying more than a line, some 
notion may be formed of the amount of 
reading and hard work which M. Rolland 
has gone through before he has felt justified 
in placing his results before the public. 

Lest it should be thought that this praise 
is too lavish to be critical, I must point out 
one fault in the Faune Populaire—the ab- 
sence of anything like a satisfactory index. 
French books are often weak in this respect, 
and the present is no exception. We have 
two indexes—one of the Latin and one of 
the ordinary French names—but these are 
arranged, like the book, according to the 
scientific classification of the subjects, and are 
thus no indexes at all to those unacquainted 
with natural history classification. It is true 
that a full index, forming a separate volume, 
is promised on the conclusion of the whole 
work ; but this does not do away with the 
necessity for a separate index to each volume. 
As each has a distinct pagination, this really 
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serious drawback to the ready usefulness of 
the work should be prevented in all forth- 
coming parts. The Faune Populaire will 
then be as superior in this, as it already is in 
every other respect, to any previous work of 
its kind. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 


PASS; 
Della Corte’s Account of 
Romeo and ZSuliet. 


—@~———— 


2a) LTHOUGH there are many versions 
3 extant of the sad tale of the loves 
of Romeo and Juliet, there can be 
little doubt that Shakespeare drew 
the plot of his play almost entirely from 
Arthur Brooke’s poem first published in the 
year 1562. Most of these stories have been 
reprinted, but, as far as we know, no English 
translation of Della Corte’s account, taken 
from his History of Verona, 1594, has been 
published. We have been favoured with the 
following translation by Mr. John Holmes, 
and believe that it will be of interest to the 
readers of THE ANTIQUARY :— 


In the year 1303 Signor Bartolomeo was mayor of 
the city, under whom occurred, in Verona, the cata- 
strophe of two unfortunate lovers, which had its origin 
in the long and bloody enmities that subsisted between 
two opulent and noble families—the Montecchi and 
Capelletti, many of whom were slain on one or 
other side, and, nothwithstanding that Signor Alberto 
had given himself much trouble to bring about a re- 
conciliation, he never could effect it, so inveterate was 
their mutual animosity. Signor Bartolomeo, never- 
theless, had so far quelled it as to put an end to the 
duels and quarrels which took place in the streets— 
the young men gave way and saluted the old of either 
party whom they might chance to meet, who also 
returned the salutation, It being the carnival, and 
the balls and the masquerades having begun, M. 
Antonio Capelletto, being at the head of his faction, 
gave a splendid entertainment, at which were present 
many ladies and gentlemen: among them was one 
Romeo Montecchio, the handsomest and best man- 
nered gentleman then in Verona; he was between 
twenty and twenty-one years of age, and came then 
with some young men in masks, After remaining 
some time with his mask on his face, he took it off, 
and seated himself in a corner, whence he saw the 
entertainment, and could be easily seen by all pre- 
sent. All the company wondered why he should thus 
set himself apart from the amusement ; since, how- 
ever, he was a well-bred young gentleman, his enemies 
did not put him in mind how he ought to behave, 
which they probably would have done had he been 









older. Stationed as he was there, the most beautiful 
young woman beyond compare being present, caught 
his eyes, and he having caught hers at the same time, 
they both felt a mutual and violent attachment. Dur- 
ing the festival they did nothing but eye each other 
tenderly. ‘The banquet finished, and the ball having 
begun, Romeo was asked to dance by a young woman, 
who presently left him, after dancing with him for a 
short time. He then asked Juliet to dance (for so 
was called the young lady with whom he was 
enamoured). She was engaged to another partner, 
but as soon as she felt the hand of her lover, she said, 
“ Blessed be your arrival.” And he, pressing her 
hand, replied, ‘‘ What blessing is this you bestow on 
me, fair lady?” She, smiling, answered, “ Wonder 
not, gentleman, that I bless your arrival, for I have 
been almost frozen by M. Marcurio, and you are come 
to warm me with your courteous manners.” (The 
youth whom she had been dancing with was so called, 
and much beloved by all; bet he had hands as cold 
almost as ice.) Romeo replied, ‘‘Such as I am, fair 
lady, I am devoted to you ;”’ and with these words 
the dance ended. Juliet could only sigh to him in 
return, and reply, ‘‘ You are my better half.” Romeo, 
as he left the assembly, found from one of his friends 
that this young lady was the daughter of M. Antonio 
Capelietto ; while she discovered from her nurse that 
he was Romeo Montecchio ; which, when she heard, 
she was very sad, despairing to win him, on account 
of the jealousies which subsisted between the two 
families, A few days afterwards it happened that 
Romeo, going along a certain street, where he often 
walked for the sake of seeing Juliet, whose windows 
corresponded with those of her lover, that she recog- 
nized him by a sneeze, or some other signal which he 
made, and as it was moonlight, she was as easily seen 
by him. They entertained vows of mutual affection, 
and they finally determined to marry, happen what 
might. To bring the consummation of their wishes 
about, they had recourse to Father Lonardo, of 
Reggio, belonging to the Order of the Minors of St. 
Francis, who, it was agreed, should advise Romeo 
respecting the match. This friar was a master of 
theology, a great philosopher, chemist, and astrologer. 
He was confessor of Juliet, as well as of her mother, 
and often on this account visited their house ; he also 
was confessor to the Montecchi, and to many of the in- 
habitants of Verona. Romeo having managed the 
whole business with the Father, the latter agreed to 
solemnize the marriage, for he thought that by this 
means a reconciliation might be effected between 
the two families, and that, perhaps, he should 
thereby ingratiate himself with Signor Bartolomeo 
and all Verona. Lent, and the time of confession 
having arrived, Juliet went with her mother 
to the church of St. Francisco in Cittadella, and 
seating herself in the confessional chair before her 
mother, and having replied to the usual questions, was 
married to Romeo, through the grating, who, with the 


Father, stood on the other side. A few days after- 


wards, by means of an old woman of the house of 
Juliet, they consummated their marriage in a garden 
by night, belonging to Juliet, supporting themselves 
with the hope that Lonardo would be able to persuade 
their respective families to be satisfied with the match. 
Easter being over, while they were hoping that the 
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Father would fulfil his promise, it happened that a 
party of the Capelletti had a furious encounter with 
some of the Montecchi, near the gate of Bensari, to- 
wards Castle Vecchio. Among the Capelletti was one 
Tebaldo, a first cousin of Juliet, a gallant young 
man, who, while he was encouraging his party, behind 
Romeo (who, for the sake of Juliet, did all he could to 
put an end to the contest), made a blow at his head, 
which was parried by Romeo, who stabbed his adver- 
sary in the throat and killed himonthespot. Romeo 
upon this fled into banishment ; and he who knows 
what disappointed love is, may judge how bitter must 
have been this expedient. He returned to Mantua 
for the sake of being as near as possible to his Juliet, 
of whom he often received accounts through the 
medium of Lonardo. Juliet was now compelled to 
marry by her father and mother, and not knowing 
what part to take, she had recourse to the Father 
Lonardo for advice, who, after long consultation, 
finally agreed to send her a certain powder, which, 
mixed with wine or any other liquor, would lull her 
to sleep, so as to make her appear dead ; that then 
she should appear dead; that then she should be 
buried in the sepulchre belonging to her family, which 
was in the church of St. Francis; that he should take 
her out of the monument by night, and that she 
should escape in disguise to her Romeo at Mantua, 
who he would forewarn by faithful messengers of their 
intentions. Juliet agreed to this plan, who, for the 
sake of her lover, would have run a far greater risk ; 
and, having swallowed the potion at the prescribed 

hour, lost gradually her senses, and finally all motion, 

so that, imagined dead by all, she was removed for 
burial to the cemetery of her family in the church of 
St. Francis. In the meantime Lonardo sent an 
account of all that had been done to Romeo; but he, 

having been previously informed by some one else of 
the death of his Juliet, came unexpectedly to Verona, 

and having reached the gates of the city on the very 
evening of the interment of Juliet, did not receive the 
message sent him by the Father. The unhappy lover 
having reached Verona, and night having set in, 

without setting his foot in the city he went straight 
to the church of St. Francis, where he knew that his 
beloved Juliet was interred, and having opened the 
tomb, which was without the church, and got within 
it, began to shed an abundant and bitter flood of tears. 
Having wept for some time over his beloved, he de- 
termined to die, and swallowed poison, which for this 
purpose he carried with him. Laying himself by her 
side, he died just at the moment that Lonardo reached 
the spot to remove Juliet from the tomb. Finding 
the two stretched on the ground, and Romeo dead in 
the tomb, motionless and horror-struck, he stood 
wondering how the event had occurred, when Juliet, 
whose soporific powder had exhausted its efficacy, 
came to herself, and seeing Romeo dead by her side, 
and Lonardo and the servant hanging over him, she 
was all aghast at the spectacle. She presently dis- 
covered from the Father and the servant how the 
catastrophe had occurred ; was seized immediately 
with the strongest grief, and, feeling her spirits ex- 
tinguished within her, without uttering a word, fell 
dead on the lap of her Romeo. The next morning 
the calamity was speedily propagated through the 
city ; and Signor Bartolomeo, with the intent of dis- 


covering all the circumstances which led to the un. 
fortunate event, accompanied by many gentlemen 
went to the church of St. Francis, where a great 
crowd was collected, attracted by the novelty of the 
occurrence. Here he inquired circumstantially both 
from Lonardo and Romeo’s servant into the details of 
the case, and afterwards gave orders that the bodies of 
these unfortunate lovers should be honourably buried, 
which was willingly agreed to by both the Montecchi 
and Capelletti. Splendid obsequies took place, and 
with the consent of both parties, the bodies were re. 
placed ix the same monument, which was of hewn 
stone, a little above ground, which I have often seen, 
close to the well of the poor disciples of St. Francis, 
while the building was raising to their Order.’ I have 
conversed on this subject with Signor Boldiero, my 
uncle, by whom I was shown the scene of this cata- 
strophe. Heshowed me, besides the above-mentioned 
tomb, a hole in the wall, towards the monastery of 
the Capuchins, where, as he said, he had heard that 
many years since this tomb was placed, and that in it 
were found some ashes and bones. 

We shall hope in a future number to give 
an analytical comparison of Brooke’s poem 


with Shakespeare’s play. 


OX! Rep XOX 


The Wevill Monuments at 
Staindrop. 


ee 

ESSE definitions of a monument are 
Caan simple. Perhaps Dr. Johnson is 
both accurate and appropriate in 

calling it “anything by which the 

memory of persons or things is preserved.” 
Weever, in his famous Discourse on Monu- 
mental Effigies, says it “is a thing erected, 
made, or written for a memorial of some re- 
markable action fit to be transferred to future 
posterities.” Would that these “ posterities” 
exhibited more tender care of the relics left 
them for observation and study! In the 
fine church of Staindrop, in the county of 
Durham, may be seen, as all antiquaries 
know, two magnificent altar-tombs. For- 
merly these splendid specimens of art 
stood within the altar-rails; they are 
now placed close to the entrance of the 
church, on the left-hand side. The first is 
of alabaster, and consists of a high altar- 
tomb, with three full-length recumbent 
effigies, all dressed in the similitude of their 
habits as they lived. Lying prone, with his 
features admirably chiselled, is Ralph Nevill, 
the first Earl of Westmoreland, who rebuilt a 
part of this church, and who died in the year 
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1425. He was illustrious not only by descent 
but by valour and force of arms, for he 
was one of the victors at the battle of Agin- 
court. He was created Earl of Westmoreland 
by Richard II., and enjoyed several offices 
of distinction. Shakespeare introduced him 
in his play of Henry V. In acti.sc. 2, we 
find him reminding the King of an old say- 
ing: 

. If that you will France win, 

Then with Scotland first begin. 

He was twice married, and became the father 
of more than twenty children. He is repre- 
sented on his tomb in complete armour, with 
a heaume as headpiece, and his head rest- 
ing on a helmet bearing the Neville crest, a 
bull’s head. A strap, charged with “S.S.,” 
finished by a triple ring, depends from the 
sides. A finely-ornamented belt is placed 
round the armour, underneath which is a coat 
of mail. The hands, clothed in gauntlets, are 
elevated; spurs are screwed on to the heel- 
shoes, the feet resting ona lion. There are at 
the present time no remains of arms to be 
seen, unless a broken piece of alabaster lying 
by the side once formed a part of a sword. 
Nothing in ancient or modern art can sur- 
pass the grace, refinement, and delicacy of 
delineation of this figure. Witness the exqui- 
site finish of the camail, every portion of which 
looks as fresh and fine as if sculptured but 
yesterday. This redoubtable warrior founded 
the College of Staindrop, assigning no less 
than twelve acres of land for its maintenance, 
the first master being Robert Knayton, who 
was living in 1432. On the right hand of the 
effigy is that of his first wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Hugh, Earl of Stafford. She 
wears a coronet or slender circlet, and her 
head rests on two cushions, supported by 
three angels. She is dressed in a mantle and 
kirtle, and has the collar of “S.S.” On the 
left side of the Earl is his second wife, Joan, 
daughter of John of Gaunt. She is also 
dressed in mantle, kirtle, and surcoat. Her 
hair is braided with quatrefoils, and rests on 
cushions, supported by angels or cherubim. 
The fashion of these ladies’ garments is of the 
character introduced by Anne of Bohemia. 
The author of “ The Flowre and the Leaf,” 
says : 
And everich on her head 
A rich fret of golde, which withouten drede 





Was full of stately net stones set, 

And every lady had a chapelet. 
One of the towers of the adjoining castle 
of Raby is named after Joan, the second 
countess. At the feet of the three figures 
are two kneeling clerks at a small altar or 
desk. These, as well as the angels, are 
headless, having undergone terrible mutila- 
tion at the hands of the Goths and Vandals 
of a former age. On the effigies are further 
instances of defacement in the shape of 
obscure initials and chipped remnants. The 
sides of the tomb are richly decorated, and 
afford evidence of the skill and care with 
which the sculptor went to work in the most 
minute particular. At some little distance, 
but on the same side of the church, is 
another altar-tomb, splendid in style, but 
inferior to the first as not belonging to_the 
same grand era of monumental art. “It is 
dedicated to the memory of Henry, fifth 
Earl of Westmoreland, and it is remarkable 
that it should be so well preserved as it is, 
the figures being composed entirely of wood. 
Here, too, we have the man habited in 
armour, with his two wives on either side. 
The head of the Earl is bare, the hair curled, 
and the beard pointed. The hands are 
without gauntlets, and are uplifted. The 
legs, extended, rest on a greyhound. The 
ladies are dressed with little decorative effect. 
There is aninscription as follows: “This tomb 
made in the yere of our Lord God 1560, and 
in the second yere of Elizabeth bi the grace 
of God Quene of England, Franc and Ier- 
land, defender of the faith, bi the commanda- 
ment of the right Honorable Henry Erle of 
Westmoreland for himself and his three 
wives that is to say, Anne doughter to therle 
of Rutland, Jane, Margaret doughters.” 
Here the words are illegible. Round the 
sides of the tomb there are figures of the 
children, “ Elinor, Katharin, Ralfe, Charles, 
Edward, Thon, Mari, Adeli.” These are 
placed in a species of colonnade, which is 
formed by small carved pillars. On the ends 
are the arms of Neville, Plantagenet, and 
Manners. There is another inscription, 
adjuring worshippers to hold in remem- 
brance those who lie beneath :—“ All you 
that come to the church to praye sa a pater- 
noster and a crede, for to have mercy of us, 
and all our progeny.” Careful inspection 
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reveals the name “ John Tarbotons” under 
one of the panels. He was in all probability 
the maker of the monument. The design 
and execution of this structure, though very 
interesting, peculiar, and complete in itself, 
will not bear comparison with that erected 
to commemorate his more illustrious prede- 
cessor in the title. All archeologists must 
deplore the condition of these memorials, 
especially that of the first Earl, which as a 
work of art may be considered priceless in 
its matchless beauty. It is a question surely 
worthy of consideration whether they could 
not be protected from future spoliation by 
being surrounded by some light railing 
sufficiently far from the tombs to admit of 
their being seen, as has been so successfully 
accomplished in the church of Harewood, in 
Yorkshire. WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


and bow to 
Eat it.* 


———— 


(ges) HE human race have long ago come 
to a conclusion as to what they 
should eat, and it is curious to 
notice that science has done little 

more than give reasons for that which men 

had previously found out for themselves. 

The healthy will care little for the weighing 

out of the proportions of nitrogen, hydro- 

carbons, and carbo-hydrates in their food, 
however valuable such knowledge may be 
to the delicate. - 

Amongst the well-to-do classes in the olden 
times, food was more varied than it is 
amongst us, but the reason of this variety is 
that much was eaten which we should loathe. 
Our forefathers had a predilection for some- 
what strong flavours ; thus herons, peacocks, 
bitterns, swans, and cranes constantly ap- 
peared upon the board. Lent was strictly 
kept ; and abstinence from meat on Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays was univer- 
sal. At these times whales, grampuses, 
porpoises, sea-calves, and sea-wolves were 


* Aristology, or, the Art of Dining, by Thomas 
Walker, M.A., with preface and notes, by Felix 
Summerly. (London: George Bell & Sons.) 1881, 
Sm, 8vo, pp. xiii-96, 


alternatively served at the tables of sovereigns 
and people of rank. An anecdote, given by 
Hudson Gurney in the preface to Beriah 
Botfield’s volume of AM/anners and Household 
Expenses, bears upon this :— 

It chanced that Richard de Clare, Earl of Glouces- 
ter, paid a visit to Robert Grostéte, Bishop of Lincoln, 
who received him with great honour, and commanded 
his seneschal to prepare a dinner of more than usual 
costliness. At table the Earl was seated at the right 
hand of his host, who ordered the attendants to serve 
him to everything first. It was one of these fish days 
when it was customary to eat choice sea-wolves, and 
the servants, thinking to please their master, placed 
a large fish before the Bishop, anda small one before 
the Earl ; Grostéte, however, looked angrily at the 
seneschal, and said : ‘“‘ Take that fish away from me, 
or give one of equal size to the Earl.” Upon this 
the servants asserted they could not find another so 
large ; ‘‘ Then,” said the Bishop, “set aside the 
whole of this for alms, and give me a smaller one like 
the rest.” This proceeding greatly surprised the Earl 
of Gloucester, who, when the repast was over, could 
not refrain from asking the Bishop how he, a man of 
humble birth, had acquired so much courtesy. 
Salted herrings of Yarmouth were already 
in great repute in the twelfth century. Ben 
Jonson calls the herring the king of fish, 
and Thomas Nash gives a reason for the 
title. ‘The fishes assembled to elect a king 
that might lead them into battle against the 
land fowls, and none won the day but the 
herring, whom all their clamorous suffrages 
saluted with Vive /e roy / God save the king! 
and from that time to this he hath gone 
abroad with an army, and never stirs without 
it.” The fasts of the Roman Catholic Church 
were continued in Protestant England for 
the provident purpose of helping on the 
fisheries, and increasing the number of 
sailors. We find among the State Papers 
many documents relating to this subject. 
In 1563 a “ Bill for better observance of fast 
days, and regulating how many dishes of 
flesh shall be at table,” is registered; and, in 
the same year, “‘ Notes of the days of the year 
appropriated for fish days on certain fasts 
and festivals of the Church, and for every 
Wednesday.” The Fishmongers’ Company 
looked after the butchers to see that they did 
not sell meat on the prohibited days, and 
the justices of the several hundreds over the 
country had strict injunctions to appoint 
“ searchers to detect persons eating or dress-: 
ing flesh on fast days.” What the popular 
feeling on this subject was may be seen in 
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Lodge and Greene’s Looking-Glass for London 
and England, 1594, in which play one of the 
characters makes use of his wide breeches 
as a secreting place for certain prohibited 
viands : 

This right slop is my pantry: behold! a manchet 
(draws it out); this place is my kitchen, for, lo! a 
piece of beef (draws it out). O let me repeat that 
sweet word again ! for, lo! a piece of beef. This is 
my buttery, for see, see my friends, to my great joy, 
a bottle of beer (draws it ou/). Thus, alas, I make 
shift to wear out this fasting ; I drive away the time. 
But there go searchers about to seek if any man 
breaks the king’s command. O, here they be; in 
with your victuals, Adam, (Puts them back into his 
slops.) 

In the various centuries up to the fifteenth 
few succulent roots were in use. Our fathers’ 
vegetables consisted of parsley, fennel, onions, 
green peas, and new beans; but the monks 
probably obtained more variety from their 
carefully tilled gardens than the laity. Salads 
are first mentioned in the fifteenth century. 
The English dessert in the thirteenth century 
consisted of dried and preserved fruits, dates, 
figs, apples, pears, nuts, almonds, and raisins. 
Wines were sweetened and spiced up to a 
comparatively late period in our history. 
Previous to the fifteenth century, beer was 
was made (without hops) indiscriminately 
from barley, whieat, or oats—sometimes with 
a mixture of all. It was drunk as soon as 
made, and must have been a mawkish 
liquor. 

In rude times quantity will ever be con- 
sidered before quality ; but, even in places 
where considerable variety of diet is indulged 
in, some strange food prejudices are preva- 
lent. The aborigines of Britain would not 
eat hares, hens, or geese. The Wanyamwezi, 
atribe in Central Africa, according to Captain 
Burton, avoid eggs, and formerly would not 
eat poultry. In Abyssinia it is a sin to eat 
geese or ducks ; while, in Egypt, goose has 
long been a favourite dish. Livingstone re- 
lates that the hippopotamus hunters of the 
Zambesi forma separate people, and rarely 
intermarry with any other tribe, the reason 
being that the other tribes have as great an 
abhorrence of hippopotamus meat as Maho- 
metans have of pork. ‘The Chinese are 
reported to have no food prejudices at all. 

In civilized countries, the question, How 
shall we eat our food? is usually considered 


of more importance than the previous ques- 
tion, What food shall we eat? The variety 
of foods is not great, but the modes of cook- 
ing and serving are endless. Gourmets have 
not been slow to brag of the importance of 
some of these processes. There is a story 
told of an Irish nobleman who, having 
squandered a large fortune, summoned his 
heir to his death-bed, and told him he had a 
secret to communicate which might prove 
some compensation for the dilapidated con- 
dition of the family property. It was, that 
crab sauce is better than lobster sauce. 

We must now pass on to consider the 
views of Mr. Walker, as set forth in that very 
remarkable work, entitled Zhe Original. 
Thomas Walker was a graduate of the 
University of Cambridge, and a police magis- 
trate at the Lambeth Court. On May 20, 
1835, he published the first number of his 
weekly periodical, with a preliminary address, 
in which he promised to set before his readers 
an “alternative diet of sound and comfortable 
doctrines, blended with innoxious amuse- 
ment.” In the thirteenth number was com- 
menced the series of papers on the “Art of 
Dining” which have now been reprinted in 
a convenient and handsome form. The author 
considered dinner “one of our most im- 
portant temporal concerns,” and he acted 
upon this opinion, His main object was to 
preach the virtues of simplicity and good 
taste ; and he did this so characteristically and 
well, that, although in some few points a trifle 
out of date, his views are as worthy of atten- 
tion now as when they were written. Many 
might take the following observations to heart 
with advantage :— 


The rule generally followed is to think what the 
guests are accustomed to; where:s, it should be re- 
versed, and what they are not accustomed to should 
rather be set before them, especially where the situa- 
tion of the entertainer or his place of residence affords 
anything peculiar. By adopting such a course, per- 
sons of moderate income may entertain their superiors 
in wealth without inconvenience to themselves, and very 
much to the satisfaction of their guests, much better 
than laboured imitations of their own style. Contrast 
should be aimed at, and men used to state and luxury 
are most likely to be pleased with comfort and sime 
plicity, We all laugh at the idea of a Frenchman, in 
his own country, thinking it necessary to treat an 
Englishman with roast beef; but it is the same prin- 
ciple to think it necessary to entertain as we have been 
entertained under different circumstances. 
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Some of Mr. Walker’s dinners are not, we 
think, to be commended. Thus the “feast 
of reason and the flow of soul” would need 
to be considerable to reconcile most of us to 
so poor a dinner as herrings, hashed mutton, 
and cranberry tart. Another bill of fare, upon 
which the author prided himself, is better— 
it is turtle, whitebait, grouse, and apple- 
fritters and jelly. There is, however, this 
important defect connected with it, that 
whitebait usually goes out of season before 
grouse comes in, and the occasions when the 
two can be obtained together in good condi- 
tion must therefore be few. This dinner would 
do very well for one who had eaten a solid 
lunch, but would hardly be sufficient for the 
man who dined at seven or eight o’clock, and 
had had no food since breakfast. The question 
of the number of meals taken in a day is one 
that needs consideration in relation to the 
lightness or otherwise of dinners. Many men 


live, practically, on one meal a day. Kant’ 


took a pipe of tobacco and a cup of tea at 
five o’clock in the morning ; then worked for 
eight hours, dined at one, and ate no more 
in the day. Mr. Hamerton mentions an 
eminent French publisher who never touched 
meat or drink till six in the evening, when he 
ate an excellent dinner with his guests; and 
also an old gentleman who for forty years 
lived as Kant lived, and enjoyed excellent 
health and uncommon mental clearness,* 
Another of Mr. Walker’s dinners would be 
more likely to receive general approval. It 
consisted of spring soup, boiled turbot with 
lobster sauce, cucumber and new potatoes ; 
ribs of beef, with French beans and salad ; 
crab, and, lastly, jelly. 

These articles contain many wise hints as 
to the proper order of food, the drinks to be 
taken with the various courses, the best mode 
of giving invitations, the numbers to be in- 
vited, the attendants, and such important 
surroundings as the temperature of the dining- 
room, the pottery ; and, lastly, what is to be 
done after dinner. 

Some practical notes, and a letter on the 
much-needed improvement of the Lord 
Mayor’s dinners have been added by the 
editor, who calls himself Felix Summerly ; but 
we suppose it is an open secret that this zom 


* Intellectual Life (1873), pp. 12, 15. 


de plume stands for Sir Henry Cole. These 
notes greatly enhance the value of a volume 
which should be possessed by all who wish 
to know how to eat wisely ; and, we presume, 
this is not a matter of indifference, even to 
the antiquary, 


CN 
‘Reviews, 


a ae 


The Historical Geography of Europe. By Epwarp 
A. FREEMAN. (London: Longmans, Green & Co, 
1881.) 2 vols. 8vo. 

Rawesey}O say that Mr. Freeman has fascinated 

Agi geography into a romance is perhaps to 
begin at the wrong end of THE ANTI- 
QUARY’s opinion of this important book ; 
j but it is, nevertheless, the first idea that 
rises to one’s mind after having read and examined into 
its form and contents. So graphic and so powerful are 
the periods of his well-known style, that we at once 
leave behind us all notions of dry detail of geo- 
graphical boundaries, and: dive into the history of how 
these boundaries have originated and changed, and 
changed again. Over and over again in former times 
has Mr. Freeman warned students of the existence of 
an Historical Geography of Europe, and that the want 
of a proper consideration of its teaching has often led 
writers into wrong paths. Now and then in these 
warnings, Mr. Freeman, it is true, has carried his 
notions of historical geography too far ; he has forced 
its facts into questions that have little or nothing to 
do with it, because they were questions considered 
sociologically, and not ethnographically or nationally, 

But putting on one side the remembrances of over- 

estimating the width and extent of his subject, let 

us consider the gap in historical studies which 

Mr. Freeman, being the first to point out was yawn- 

ing at the feet of many writers, has now himself come 

forward to fillup. How he fulfils his task can only 
be ascertained by a close perusal of his book. He 
tells us of the geographical distribution of races, of 

Greek and Roman influences on European geography, 

and of the breaking up of the Roman Empire into the 

States that we now know so well on the map of 

Europe. How valuable all this is to the antiquary, 

as well as to the statesman, needs no telling from us. 

We meet with many of what we must venture to call 

Mr. Freeman’s historical prejudices; but the bold 

grasp he has upon the whole subject is too firm and 

too lasting for these to count much in the estimation 
of his work. How he insists upon the complete up- 
rooting of Roman power in England is well known, 
and it is certainly more senate proved now that 
he comes to the geography of our land. There are only 
the Celtic and the Teutonic boundaries to deal with 
and all traces of the Roman dominion seem to have 
been swept away when these two foes met to settle the 
historical geography of Britain. Thus, the modern 
kingdom of Scotland was made up of English Lothian, 

British Strathclyde, and Irish Scotland. ‘‘ The truth 

is, that for more than 500 years there were two 
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English kingdoms in Britain, each of which had a 
troublesome Celtic background, which formed its 
chief difficulty. One English king reigned at Win- 
chester or London. Another English king reigned 
at Dunfermline or Stirling.” By such pictures as 
these we get the map of Britain placed strongly before 
us, and almost, it may be said, ina new light. By 
pictures still more boldly conceived, the map of 
Europe is extended across the ocean to that vaster 
England in America, which is European in geography 
because it is European > colonization and by birth- 
right. So, too, we see the historical map of Europe 
carried to other lands of colonization chiefly by the 
race which, beginning its geographical history in the 
first England of all, in the march land of Germany and 
Denmark, grew into our insular England, and finally 
intoa third England beyond the ocean. These are 
flashes of historical light which cannot but be of 
enormous value to the student of European history 
and institutions ; and we cannot certify our indebted- 
ness to Mr. Freeman in terms too strong to express 
our opinion of his valuable work. The first volume 
consists of text alone. We could have wished for 
some quotation of authorities, even if only for future 
guidance, and not for the testing of facts; but there 
is a good index, an elaborate table of contents, and 
side-notes for the benefit of readers. The second 
volume is devoted to maps., 


Anthropology: an Introduction to the Study of 
Man and Civilization. By EDWARD B. TYLOR. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1881.) Post 8vo, 
pp. xv.-448. 

Anthropology is so immense a subject, the mate- 
rials for it are so widely scattered and in such crude 
and oftentimes unworkable forms, that we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to so great a master as Mr. Tylor 
reducing his researches to the narrow compass of a 
manual for students. We miss the foot-notes giving 
us the authorities for the accumulation of the facts, and 
we miss the alternative conclusions which some of the 
facts of savage life must lead the anthropologist to 
discuss. This view of the case may, perhaps, be said 
to raise an issue that is not before us—to be critical, 
in fact, of a full treatise and not of the manual we are 
dealing with. But still it is only equal to saying that 
the time for a manual on anthropology had, perhaps, 
scarcely arrived ; or at all events that weshould have 
preferred a full treatise from Mr. Tylor. 

But when we come to the book itself and all that 
it tells us, what else can we say but that we are in the 
presence of a master? It is impossible to give any 
adequate idea of how Mr. Tylor treats his subject. 
Those of us who know his Zarly History of Mankind 
and his Primitive Culture, have been long accustomed 
tolook at those books with great admiration; but 
there was, nevertheless, always a something of dis- 
appointment about them too. We do not get this 
feeling in the present book. From first to last— 
whether dealing with man and his antiquity, man and 
other animals, language, arts of life, arts of pleasure, 
science, the spirit world, mythology, and society—we 
are arriving step by step to the full appreciation of 
the stages of that conscious progress, the knowledge 
of which distinguishes modern man from ancient man, 
who, when he progressed, progressed unconsciously, 


and towards ends that he could in no wise fathom. 
“The knowledge of man’s course of life,” says Mr. 
Tylor, “ from the remote past to the present, will not 
only help us to forecast the future, but may guide us 
in our duty of leaving the world better than we found 
it.” There is much in life, no. doubt, to make us 
constantly ask Mr. Mallock’s question, Is it worth 
living? But let those who ask this uneasy question 
of themselves accompany Mr. Tylor in his journey 
through the historical lands of man’s history; let 
them learn how to look back upon the lines of man’s 
progress, and then much of the false misanthropy will 
vanish like a cloud before the sun. 

We appreciate Mr. Tylor’s good work too well to 
wish to question any of his conclusions, unless, in- 
deed, we take exception to some of his explanations 
of legendary tales, such as that of “Red Riding 
Hood,” for instance; but we venture to think that 
students may best use this book by grasping all the 
facts within it, and then turning to the facts not in it. 
How far new experiences of savage life, new know- 
ledge of savage faiths and beliefs, may disturb exist- 
ing conclusions, it is impossible to say; but it is a 
question which must be asked while anthropology 
remains in its infant stage, and so complete a picture 
does this book lay before us ; so clear is the arrange- 
ment ; so masterly is the grasp of the subject, that. it 
would be pre-eminently useful to annotate it, page by 
page, with illustrations from sources not used by Dr. 
Tylor. The book is well indexed, and contains some 


good representative illustrations. 


An Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture. 
By JoHN HENRY PARKER, C.B. Sixth edition. 
(Oxford and London: Parker & Co.) Sm, 8vo, 
pp. xxiii.-331. 

Once a publisher, meeting an author he knew very 
well, said : ‘* Sir, I must take off my hat to you now, 
for I hear your book has gone into a third edition.” 
How often would this same publisher have taken oft 
his hat to the author whose book had gone into a 
sixth edition? With so clear a proof as this of public 
approval the critic has little left to say. This J#tro- 
duction, published originally in 1849 as the report of 
a series of Lectures delivered before the Oxford 
Architectural Society, has continued to grow in public 
esteem since that time, and has been found invaluable 
as a handbook to Gothic architecture. Twelve 
new plates have been added to this edition, among 
which are representations of the sedilia, piscina and 
window of chancel in Rushden Church ; the exquisite 
wheel window in Peterborough Cathedral, a.D. 1240; 
the remarkable Jesse window at Dorchester Abbey 
Church, Oxon; the decorated sedilia and piscina, with 
small painted glass windows, under the canopies in the 
same Abbey Church; the roof of theso-called Chapel of 
St. Blaise, Westminster Abbey; and the perpendicular 
open timber roof of St. Stephen’s, Norwich. These 
are distinct additions to the value of the book, 
although it is so profusely illustrated that they are 
lost in the mass of other plates. We hope we may 
have the opportunity, in the near-future, of recordi 
the publication of the twelfth edition of Mr. Parker’s 
book, and we are sure that the public will be gainers 
the more widely it is distributed. 
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Old Yorkshire. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1881.) Pp. 
Xv.-302. Post 8vo. 


Old Nottinghamshire. 
BriscorE. (London: 
1881.) Pp. xvi-151. 
Both these books are the outcome of that very com- 

mendable practice adopted by the best provincial 
newspapers of publishing local ‘‘ notes and queries.” 
The first consists principally of articles selected from 
the Leeds Mercury Weekly Supplement, a most admir- 
able paper; and the second is a reprint of articles 
which appeared in the Nottingham Daily Guardian. 
We heartily recommend both books to our readers 
interested in local antiquities, and taken as a sample 
of what our local press can do in the way of bringing 
together many of the unrecorded facts of English 
history—for national history gains as much explana- 
tion from local history, as national language does from 
local dialects—we must confess to strong feelings of 
satisfaction, and hope in the future that lays open to 
this department of modern literature. Some day 
we wish to say a word upon the whole subject, 
but for the present we must pass on to the bvoks 
before us. 

The best articles in O/d Yorkshire are on antiquities, 
curious customs, sun dials, municipal corporations, 
and authors, while other articles on ancient families, 
poets and poetry, constituencies and M.P.’s are full 
of varied interest. The articles on Yorkshire authors 
are extremely useful, as they give lists of contri- 
butions to the Philosophical Transactions and 
Archeeologia. Yorkshire Place-names make up 
a most interesting contribution to the volume, though 
we think that some of the time spent in attempting to 
discover the derivations of the names, might have 
been more usefully employed in collecting the variants 
of the spellings, as in the case of the town of Filey, 
where the old Pape. altogether upsets the derivation 
suggested by the author. The fact is, with place- 
names we tread on dangerous ground, and the first 
work should be the collection of old spellings. We 
hope Mr. Smith will give attention to this important 
subject in his future issue. If Mr. Andrews had turned 
to the first volume of the Folk-Lore Society’s publica- 
tions, he would have found many important additions 
to his ‘* Rhymes and Proverbs” which do not give us 
much that is new. 

Churches, Church Registers, Church Goods, sale 
by Match and Pen, Land Tenures, Mazes, Ancient 
Customs and Sports, Roman Remains, are the principal 
topics of Old Nottinghamshire. The article on the 
Mickleton Jury of Nottingham is of considerable 
value, as showing the connection between manorial 
and municipal government, and the late survival of 
the old term, “ Mickle Turn,” great tourn, in the 
modern name. 

We congratulate Mr. Smith and Mr. Briscoe upon 
the results of their praiseworthy attempts to set 
together the antiquities of their respective counties. 
We could suggest many improvements, but these will 
no doubt appear to the editors themselves in the 
progress of their volumes. Both volumes are well 
printed, illustrated, and fairly indexed, and Mr. 
Briscoe adopts a plan we would recommend to 


Edited by JoHN POTTER 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


Mr. Smith, namely, the printing of head titles to 
each page. 


The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. By 
F. E. WARREN, B.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
At a time when questions of ritual and ceremonial 

observance have assumed aw importance which we 

can but regard as founded upon a misapprehension, a 

work like the present is a welcome contribution to 

ecclesiological history. The history of the religious 
observances of the Church existing in these islands 
before the mission of St. Augustine has never pre- 
viously been brought together ; and our knowledge of 
it was thus but fragmentary. Mr. Warren has 
gathered together from every accessible quarter all 
the matter, however slight, bearing upon the subject, 

and has thus formed the scattered fragments into a 

harmonious whole. Written without party bias, and 

with no intention of special pleading—two influences 
which have done more than anything else to lessen 

the value of books of this kind—this volume gives . 

us a comprehensive sketch of a most interesting sub- 

ject. The work is divided into three parts. In the 
first, or introductory portion, we have asketch of the 
character of the Celtic Church, in which its connection 
with other churches, and its points of difference from 
the Roman Church are duly set forward. In the 
second part we have full details of the liturgy and 
ritual employed ; and we find it clearly shown that 
some of the points in which good people are now-a- 
days exercised—such as the ‘‘ eastward position,” and 
the “ eucharistic vestments,” were undoubtedly in use 
in the Celtic Church, although the use of incense does 
not seem to have been recognized. The third part 
contains ‘ Reliquiz Celticee Liturgice,” and is of 
great value as containing documents hitherto un- 
printed. ‘‘ There is no trace,” Mr. Warren tells us, 
‘*of a vernacular liturgy having been in use in any 
portion of the Celtic Church.” ‘‘ The stone missal,” 
the earliest surviving missal of the Irish Church, is 
dealt with at considerable length, and a facsimile ofa 
portion of it is given. : 
It is manifestly impossible in the space at our dis- 
posal to give any adequate idea of this important 
work, It appeals to a large and varied class of 
readers, and to them we cordially recommend it. 

Conscientious care is manifest upon every page ; and 

Mr. Warren has given us a very valuable contribution 

to our liturgical and ecclesiological literature. 


Architectural and Historical Notices oy the Churches 
Cambridgeshire. By ARTHUR GEORGE HILL, B.A. 
(London : Clowes.) 

This is a useful account of a number of Cambridge- 
shire churches, and the author tells us that he has 
‘*material enough to form some two other volumes 
similar to this, taking in other churches in the county.” 
It is carefully done, and has the advantage of contain- 
ing, besides much important matter collected by the 
author, some valuable information from the MSS. of 
William Cole and other antiquaries. The book is 
issued in a very agreeable form, and altogether it 
appears to us that antiquaries of other counties would 
do well to follow the example set by Mr. Hill. 
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By RICHARD HERNE 


The Bibliography of Carlyle. 
1881.) Pp. xi.—6o, 


SHEPHERD. (Elliot Stock. 

sm, 8vo. 

The saddest thing about this very useful volume is 
that it has to include that last volume of reminiscences 
which, to those who loved Carlyle, is a rude shock. 
This brief book-record of a great man’s life-doings 
could well. have spared what must be looked upon 
much more as evidence of the fatal want of literary 
appreciation for Carlyle by Mr. Froude, than as the 
offshoots of Carlyle’s own teaching. Mr. Shepherd 
has taken great pains with his subject, including that 
most curious of all Carlyle’s productions, the transla- 
tion of Legendre’s Elements of Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry. ‘These bibliographies are most valuable 
contributions to literature, and author and publisher 
are both to be congratulated upon the way in which 
they put their recognition of this volume to a practical 
jot In addition to good printing, we have good 
binding, and the luxury of sheets for manuscripc 


notes. 
Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


—e 
METROPOLITAN. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — April 23. — This 
being St. George’s Day, the Society met for the pur- 
pose of electing a President, Council, and-Officers for 
the ensuing year.—The Earl of Carnarvon, President, 
delivered the Anniversary Address, in which he passed 
under review the most important events of the pre- 
vious year, and the prospects of the Society in the 
immediate future. He dwelt at some length on what 
he called the most pressing archzeological question of 
the day, the pre-historic monuments of this country, 
and announced that the Council had decided on com- 
mencing the publication of a series of scale plans and 
drawings of these monuments, which had been pre- 
pared and presented by the Rev. W. C. Lukis. He 
also announced that the Council was about to publish 
in Vetusta Monumenta, two plates in’ chromo- 
lithography, full size, of the two sides or covers of the 
magnificent Evangeliarium exhibited last year by the 
Earl of Ashburnham. After noticing the excavations 
at the Brading Villa and at Bsth—to the expenses of 
each of which a grant had been made by the Council 
—Lord Carnarvon animadverted on the remissness 
shown by some of the local secretaries (whose ap- 
pointments lapsed on that day) in sending reports to 
the Society and in discharging generally the duties 
which they undertook on accepting office. There 
were, no doubt, brilliant exceptions, which it would 
be invidious to specify, but, on the whole, he feared 
the institution of local secretaries had not hitherto 
yielded the results which the Society had a right to 
expect. : 

April 28.—Mr. Edwin Freshfield, V.P., in the 
Chair—Mr Loftus Brock read a Paper on the recent 
excavation at Leadenhall, and explained, with the 
help of diagrams and plans, the position of what 
appeared to be the remains of a Roman basilica. 

VOL, III, 


May 5.—Mr. Edwin Freshfield, V.P., in-the Chair. 
—Mr. Alfred Tylor exhibited a collection of Roman 
and medizval antiquities discovered while making the 
foundations of a building near Newgate. The principal 
objects are three leaden cylindrical ossuaria, one of 
which contained a beautifully shaped glass vase, and 
was decorated with medallions with a figure of a guad- 
viga. Another was ornamented inside with a six- 
pointed star, like some forms of the /ubarum without 
the loop. It is, perhaps, a Mithraic symbol. One 
funereal vase, of very fine shape, is carved out of green 
stone, resembling serpentine or Verde di Prado. 
Several graves formed of roof tiles were also found, 
and abundance of pottery, Samian and other kinds, 
and medizval tiles. The coins found were principally 
of Nero, Vespasian, and Claudius, and none of 
late emperors. The foundations of the walls which 
were near the remains were built of chalk and Kentish 
rag, and were probably of the eighth or ninth century. 
Mr. Tylor gave a detailed account of the geological 
character of the ground, and a sketch of the history of 
the spot, which once belonged to the Earls of Warwick, 
illustrating his remarks by reference to carefully exe- 
cuted plans and drawings. He specially called 
attention to the fact that the interment shows that this 
spot was outside the original Roman London, and 
was probably near one of the main roads leading north 
or west. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — April 7. — The 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell contributed further information 
on the dene or chalk holes of Kent and Eastern Eng- 
land, with special reference to earthworks in connec- 
tion with them, and their relation to streams and the 
conformation of the land. : Mr. Spurrell divided the 
ancient pits into three chief periods, but pointed out 
instances in which minor distinctions in time could be 
made in certain positions convenient for observation. 
The subsidences at Blackheath were explained by this 
means, and many instances adduced of caves known 
to have subsided in former times on Blackheath, at 
Charlton, and in the neighbourhood. Inaddition, he 
remarked that though ina public place like Blackheath, 
where they had been well and carefully filled up, they 
were difficult to detect, yet he could point out several 
spots where some would be found to have existed. They 
were classed in the third or latest division of ancient 
pits. — Sir H. Dryden sent some notes on a bronze 
steelyard weight exhibited by Mr. J. F. M. Cartwright, 
which had been recently found at Newbottle, in 
Northamptonshire. This example, said to be the 
finest yet discovered, bears the arms of England, 
Cornwall, Germany, and Poitou.—Mr. Hartshorne 
called attention to the circumstance of weights of this 
kind, and bearing, with slight variations, the same 
arms, having been found in many parts of England. 
He suggested that Richard, Earl of Poitou and Corn- 
wall, and King of the Romans, who enjoyed many 
privileges granted to him by Henry III., and whose 
arms are here represented, may have had a concession 
on the sale of wool or some other commodity sold by 
weight throughout the kingdom.—Mr. R. S. Ferguson 
sent some remarks upon a fakir’s crutch exhibited by 
Mr. Porter. This apparently peaceful object contained 
in its stem a secret dagger, and has been ascribed to a 
religious fanatic of the Mahratta tribe, — Miss Box 
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exhibited a small ‘button and pillar,” or ‘ sheep’s- 
head,” alarm clock.—Mr. Ready sent a late seven- 
teenth century cross, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. — 
The Dean and Chapter of Carlisle exhibited a close 
helmet, emp. James I.—Mr. H. Harland exhibited 
a deed, with the great seal of Henrietta Maria and 
her signature, and that of Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
many others. 

May 5.—The Lord Talbot de Malahide, President 
in the Chair.—Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite read a Paper 
upon a subject which appears to have hitherto escaped 
the notice of ecclesiologists, and which, for want of a 
better name, he called the ‘‘ High Side Window.” 
He proceeded to describe its position, which, from the 
evidence of the eleven examples that had come under 
his notice, appears to be usually near about the south 
side of the chancel arch. With respect to the common 
use of ‘* High Side Windows,” there would appear to 
be as much mystery as is associated with those called 
‘* Low Side;” and only in one instance, namely, at 
Addlethorpe, Lincolnshire, is any clue given to their 
primary use. In this case, tradition says that a lan- 
tern was hung in the window at night to guidetra- 
vellers across the fens. Mr. Micklethwaite thought that 
this tradition might refer to the exhibition of a light 
at night towards the cemetery.—Mr. J. H. Middleton 
exhibited some examples of seventeenth century Sevilla 
ware, Damascus tiles with and without relief, and 
many examples of the work of Persian potters in the 
Island of Rhodes, and gave a detailed account of 
these objects.—Baron de Cosson sent three four- 
teenth-century swords, spurs, &c., and fragments of 
weapons from Almedinilla, near Cordova.—Mr. Hart- 
shorne exhibited a drawing of the monument of John 
IV., Duke of Brittany, died 1399, which was set up 
in the Cathedral of Nantes by certain English ‘‘ mar- 
blelers,” who took it thither under the protection of 
a ‘*safe-conduct ” from the king. The monument 
was destroyed at the Revolution. —Mr. J. A. Sparvel- 
Bayly exhibited a very large collection of brasses from 
out-of-the-way places in Essex, many of them inedited. 
These were discoursed upon at some length by Mr. J. 
G. Waller.—Mr. H. R. H. Gosselin exhibited some 
examples of some Icelandic silver filagree work (‘‘ Vira 
Virki’), and some eighteenth-century wood-carving, 
which carried in its details the traditions of earlier 
times.—Mr. M. H. Bloxam sent a spherical object in 
pottery found at a great depth at Brinklow, Warwick- 
shire; possibly a loom-weight.—The Rev. C. W. Bing- 
ham exhibited a remarkable and ornate object in 
bronze, apparently a stamp for forming the moulds of 
circular brooches.—The Rev. J. Fuller Russell sent 
some autograph MSS. of Dr. Isaac Watts. 

BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—April 
20.— Mr. C. Brent in the Chair. — The Rev. Dr. 
Hooppell reported the discovery of a Saxon incised 
slab at St. Andrew’s Church, Auckland, and of a 
carving of an infant.—Mr. C. Lyman described the 
remarkable series of interments now being uncovered 
at Stapenhill, Burton-on-Trent.—Mr. L. Brock called 
attention to the work which has now been carried on 
for many years by the Duke of Wellington at Sil- 
chester, and detailed the nature of some of the recent 
excavations there. A room has recently been un- 
covered, the paved floot of which rests on a series of 
flue tiles for heating, laid close together, under the 


whole surface.—Mr. W. Myers exhibited a large 
collection of bronze instruments of prehistoric and 
Roman date, acquired by him in Austria. They 
shew several interesting departures from well-known 
types. — Mr. C. Sherborne described a series of 

laying cards of fifteenth century date, and exhibited 
acsimiles. — The first Paper was by Mr. E. M, 
Thompson, and was descriptive of two remarkable 
manuscripts of the fourteenth-century, hitherto un. 
edited. They form portions of apocryphal gospels, 
and render the legend of the Holy Rood, the history 
of Judas, the story of Simon Magus, the conversion 
of Tiberias, and the like. — The second Paper, by 
Mr. H. S. Cuming, was read by Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, and was descriptive of two seals of early date 
of the Knights Templars. The author referred to 
the fact that the Order was in existence long after the 
usual date stated for its suppression, and, indeed, quite 
on to recent years. 

LoNDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Society. — April 21.— Mr. Matthew Holbeach 
Bloxam, F.S.A., in the Chair,—The Rev. Hawley 
Clutterbuck read a Paper on ‘‘ A Dismal Depression 
in Drapery, 1622.” Mr. Clutterbuck observed that the 
times were very bad in 1622, and having described the 
costume in which James I. was dressed, according to 
original documents, he proceeded to read a number of 
letters which had not yet been published, and which 
related a good deal of the gossip of the day. The 
remedies suggested by a committee to meet the evil 
of the depression were as follows :—‘‘To help the 
expense of cloth within our kingdom, that there may 
be less left to vent (sell) abroad, and less vainted in 
the expense of silk or foreign stuff ; that the nobility 
and gentry of this kingdom might be persuaded to the 
wearing of cloth in the winter season by example 
rather than by commandment; that the meaner sort 
of people, as apprentices, servants, and mechanics, 
be enjoined by proclamation to the wear of cloth and 
stuff of wool made in this kingdom, which would be 
more tenible and less changeable ; that when blacks 
are given at funerals they be of cloth or woollen stuff 
made in this kingdom, that the clothiers and drapers 
be not discouraged. And last, because many ques: 
tions arise from time to time between the wool-grower, 
clothier, and merchant, we humbly propose to your 
lordship that the Commission be granted by his 
Majesty to some select persons who may thereby have 
authority to hear and determine all such differences, 
to look into the Statutes of employment by strangers 
and denizens, the licences and privileges for dyed 
wool, and generally for all other things which may 
conduce to these ends before propounded, whereby 
trade may be orderly governed and duly balanced.” 

May9.—Mr. Waller in the Chair.—A Paper on 
the site of King’s College was read by Professor 
Hales. The Author pointed out that the presence 
of the Roman Bath in Strand Lane, showed that the 
Strand had residents in the Roman times, and the 
name and tradition of the Church of St. Clement 
Danes, indicated a pre-Norman settlement at the 
East end at least. Probably in the thirteenth century, 
houses began to multiply. It was then that the Savoy 
Palace was built, nt 3 probably then that the Strand 
became a favourite locality with the Bishops. To 
build Old Somerset House, the inns or houses of three 
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bishops—Llandaff, Lichfield, Worcester—were re- 
moved, and besides these, a Chnrch—the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, and an Inn of Chancery, called 
Chester Inn. King’s College stands on the site of 
the latter buildings: (1) St. Mary-le-Strand with its 
churchyard, stood in the northern part of this area— 
pretty much where the Secretary’s Office now stands. 
This Church called, says Stow, of the Nativity of 
Our Lady and the Innocents of the Strand, was 
perhaps erected early in the thirteenth century, when 
population began to gather in the neighbourhood. 
Certainly, it is mentioned in 1257, in an agreement 
between Roger, called the Armorer and Roger de 
Mulnet, or de Molend, called Longespée, Bishop of 
Chester (= our Lichfield), Ing Ed. II., an ‘* Inqui- 
sition” is made before the Escheator of the Lord the 
King, at the Church of St. Mary atte Stronde. In 
Edward III.’s reign, William Winningham was 
Rector Ecclesize Sancte. Marie de Strand. Stow 
further states that it was sometimes known as the 
Church of St. Ursula, from a Brotherhood that met 
in itt Such Brotherhoods were universal in the 
Middle Ages; they abounded in London. Some- 
times one church was the worshipping place of several. 
Their objects were various, religious, charitable, 
social, convivial, and educational. It is possible that 
the one that worshipped in St. Mary’s was partly 
educational, as St. Ursula was a patroness of educa- 
tion, And so the staff of King’s College may have 
had predecessors on the spot in the same line ; (2) to 
the south of St. Mary’s—z.¢., between St. Mary’s and 
the river, pretty much, perhaps, where now stands 
the Entrance Hall of King’s College—stood Chester, 
or Strand Inn. This was originally the town house 
of the Bishop of Lichfield. When the Bishop quitted 
it, is uncertain. Pegge thinks, shortly after 1198, 
when Hugh de Novant purchased a house in the City, 
but the document quoted above seems to show that 
the Bishops secured this site in 1257. And as it was 
Walter Langton (1296-1321) who built the new house 
(to the west of the old one—the.one that concerns us), 
it was probably in the reign of Edward I. or Edward 
Il., that the old house became an Inn of Chancery. 
That is, it was about the time when the Temple passed 
into the hands of the lawyers, and when Lincoln’s 
Inn was founded. As an Inn of Chancery, Chester 
or Strand Inn was connected with the Middle Temple. 
It was the largest of the Chancery Inns, according to 
Spelman. Here Hoccleve studied law, or perhaps 
forgot to study it, being of a pleasure-loving, convivial 
nature. See his La Male Regle de T. Hoccleve. Here, 
we may suppose, Chaucer visited his admiring disciple. 
That friendship is Hoccleve’s chief distinction. As 
said above, both the Strand Church and Strand Inn, 
was demolished (1547) to make room for the Duke 
of Somerset’s splendid mansion. This mansion was 
left unfinished when the Duke fell, and it was un- 
finished in Stow’s time. The Eastern ground seems 
to have been a wilderness—a mere heap of rubbish 
and débris, perhaps till the addition and completion 
of the seventeenth century, when it was made into 
part of the garden. To the North ran a gallery 
known as the Cross Gallery, ending in an Octagon, 
with a terrace in front of it and behind, the Maid of 
Honour’s Court, and beyond this, what were called 
at one time, the French Buildings. To the West ran 


the Long Gallery, which was used as a ball-room. The 
garden was divided into two parts, an Upper and a 
Lower, connected by a short flight of steps. All 
down the East side (the Strand Lane side), ran a 
double row of trees. So things continued, this site 
sharing in the various fortunes of Old Somerset 
House, its gaieties and splendours and its glooms and 
distresses, till the demolition of the old building in 
1776. Then, again, the ground whose history is the 
subject of this Paper, became a wilderness—a dust- 
heap. And so it remained till the beginning of the 
erection of King’s College in 1829. The College was 
finished and opened in 1831—just fifty years lo 
Various points in the Paper were discussed by Mr. 
Cornelius Walford, Mr. Stuart Moore, Rev. H: 
Clutterbuck, and Mr. Wheatley. In acknowledging 
a vote of thanks, Professor Hales expressed his grati- 
tude to Mr. Gardner, who had shown him such views 
in his unrivalled collection, as illustrated the subject 
of the Paper. 


BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—May 3.—Dr. Birch in 
the Chair.—The following communication was read 
by the author :—‘‘ The Date of Menes, and the Date 
of Buddha.” By Ernest de Bunsen. The author was 
of opinion that the date B.c. 4620 was assigned in 
the Greek version to the creation of the first man, 
because the Seventy knew on the authority of their 
great contemporary, Manetho, that the first King of 
Egypt, Menes, ascended the throne at that date. 
Herodotus states that he was shown a manuscri 
from which were read to him by the priests the 
names of 330 monarchs who had, it was stated, 
succeeded Menes on the throne, the last of whom 
Herodotus calls Moeris. This cannot have been the 
king after whom Lake Moeris was called. Diodorus 
states that the Moeris or Morros of Herodotus was 
called Mendes. The author was of opinion that this 
may have been Smendes, the first Pharaoh of the 
XXIst Dynasty, whose accession took place, accord- 
ing to the proposed scheme of comparative chrono- 
logy in B.c. 1065. ‘The reigns of the 330 successors 
of Menes seem to have filled up the Manethonian 
period of 3,555 years which commenced with Menes; 
if so, the accession of the first king in Egyptian his- 
tory, followed by the 330 Pharaohs of Herodotus, was 
by Manetho believed to have taken place in 4620. 
The other difference in dates in the Septuagint were 
considered, and it was stated that all post-dilavian 
dates had been arrived at by starting from the year 
B.C. 473. It was contended, and arguments brought 
to prove, that although this date was an impossible 
one for the laying of the foundation of the Temple by 
Solomon, it was a possible one for the birth of 
Gautama-Buddha, and had been thus accepted by the 
Seventy, in their zeal to combine the religions of the 
East and West. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—April 20,—Mr. 
C. Clark in the Chair.—Mr. R. N. Cust reada Paper 
‘*On Spain, its Cities and Customs.” Mr. Cust called 
attention to the architectural ‘‘ restorations” now or 
recently in progress, which, in the case of the 
Al-Hamra, he considered to bé excessive; on the 
other hand, in the great Mosque-Cathedral of Cordova, 
and in the Jewish Synagogue at Toledo, the work had 
been judiciously done. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—April 12.—Mr. 
F. W. Rudler, V.P., in the Chair. — Mr. J. Lucas 
read a Paper ‘‘ On the Ethnological Relations of the 
Gipsies.’’ In tracing back the past history of the races 
described under the common name of gipsies, we pass 
through two periods—the first historical, dating from 
A.D. 1414; the second, partly historical, partly in- 
ferential. This older section formed the subject of 
Mr. Lucas’s Paper. The author premised that linguistic 
evidence shows that the various tribes of gipsies now 
scattered over Europe can be referred to several 
Eastern tribes from India to Persia. The investiga- 
tion dates back to archzological times, especially in 
relation to the working of metals, and the presence of 
a large number of pure Sanskrit words in the language 
of European gipsies, many of which do not occur in 
Hindustani. The ‘‘ Archzological’”’ section embraces 
all that was not included under the several sections, 
‘‘The Gipsies in Egypt,” ‘“Gipsies among the 
Romans,” or the ‘‘ Dark Ages ;” but a good deal of 
the evidence upon which the archzeological conclusions 
rest runs through those several sections, as well as 
through sections specially devoted to the names 
Zingara and Rom. It will thus appear that the term 
‘* Gipsy” is used by the author in the widest sense, as 
meaning ‘‘an Asiatic tribe which has wandered into 
Europe,” though strictly it should mean only those 
who came by way of Egypt. 

FoLK-LorE SocieTy.—April 22.—Mr. Hyde 
Clarke in the Chair.—The Chairman read a Paper 
on ‘The Relation of English Folk-Lore to the 
English Tongue, and on the Influence of each on the 


other.” Pointing out that the nursery rhymes and 
popular sayings of England generally began with 
what our fathers called head-rhymes, Mr. Clarke 


proceeded to show the evidence which this gave of 
the antiquity of popular sayings, and how the poetry 
of literature had always been influenced by the genius 
of the language for head-rhymes, even after end- 
rhymes had come into vogue. In the discussion 
which followed the Paper, Mr. Alfred Nutt, Mr. 
Pfoundes, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Gomme took part. 

May 13.—Earl Beauchamp, President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. H. B. Wheatley read two Papers. The 
first was on ‘* The Superstitions of Pepys and his 
Times.” Stating that he seemed to know Pepys per- 
sonally, so vividly did that worthy stand out before 
him from the pages of the diary, Mr. Wheatley said 
that the value of examining the superstitions of Pepys 
consisted in the fact that Pepys was far from being a 
superstitious man, and that, therefore, the credulities 
he gave way to belonged to the age rather than to the 
man, Mr. Wheatley pointed out some of the amusing 

arts of the diary on dreams, apparitions, vows, 
Camodtlion, and the like. Lord Beauchamp, in 
the discussion which followed, observed that Arch- 
bishop Laud believed in the omens to be derived 
from dreams. The second Paper was ‘‘ A Note on 
English Fairies.” Its object was to throw some light 
upon the influence which literature had exercised 
upon popular traditions. Thus, down to Chaucer’s 
time, the notion of fairies was mixed up with the old 
Greek and Latin mythology—Pluto, for instance, 
being styled by Chaucer the King of the Fairies, The 
divines seemed to relegate the whole of the fairy 
world to the regions of the devil world. What was 





not of God was necessarily of the devil ; but Shake. 
speare introduced something altogether different— 


more pure and more true. His fairies were the 
fairies of the people. He simply transferred to his 
pages for all time what he had heard himself and had 

lieved in himself down in his Warwickshire home. 
From his time, therefore, the literary knowledge of 
English fairies has been nearer the true popular tradi. 
tion, though, again, Perrault and Madame d’ Aulnois 
have introduced the “ Dame-Durden” kind of fairy into 
the realms of literature. The President, in ‘com. 
menting upon the interest and value of Mr. Wheat. 
ley’s Paper, pointed out how the name of places and 
fields had been influenced by fairy-lore, and gave 
some instances from Madresfield, Worcestershire. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIc 
STUDIES. — April 21.—Mr. C. T. Newton, V.P., in 
the Chair.—The following Papers were read :—(1) 
By Mr. C. T. Newton, ‘‘ On the Statuette of Athene 
Parthenos,” recently discovered at Athens, and be. 
lieved to be copied, as to its main features, from the 
grr statue by Pheidios. (2) By Canon 
Greenwell, ‘‘On Votive Helmets and Spear- Heads,” 
several of which have of recent years been discovered 
in the soil at Olympia. These were dedicated, alike 
by cities and by individuals, to the deities to whose 
favour the dedicator attributed his success. The 
writer showed that, whereas most of the dedicatory 
helmets which have come down to us were actually 
used in warfare, this was not true of the spear-heads, 
which were of awkward shape, and made of bronze at 
a time when iron was used for warlike weapons. (3) 
By Mr. P. Gardner, ‘‘On Boat Races among the 
Greeks,” which the writer showed, both by quotations 
from ancient writers and the evidence of coins, to have 
been not unusual. (4) By Mr. Geldart, ‘On the 
adjectives énpés and éav@és.”’ 

PROVINCIAL. 


BATLEY ANTIQUARIAN SocieTy.—April 11.— 
Mr. W. Carr, J.P., in the Chair.—Mr. S. J. Chadwick 
read a Paper on “ Kirklees Nunnery.” Mr. Chad- 
wick stated that the Kirklees Nunnery was founded 
by Reyner le Fleming, in the reign, so said Dr. 
Whitaker, of Henry II. By the foundation charter 
the founder ‘‘ grants to God and St. Mary, and the 
holy women of Kuthales, the place in which they 
dwell, ¢.e.—Kuthelagan and Hednesleyn—as the water 
of Kelder goes to the old mill, and so by the river 
which leads to the old mill to the rivulet of the rocky 
eee and so to Blackeland (or Blacklana), and 
from Blackeland to Wagestan, and from Wagestan by 
the boundary of Liversege, Herteshevet and Mirfield, 
the whole within the boundaries named, in lands, 
waters, pastures, meadows, woods, and plains,” Some 
persons say the nunnery was a Benedictine one, but 
there seems to be no doubt it was Cistercian. It was 
so styled in the Pope’s Bull for the appropriation of 
Mirfield Rectory to Kirklees. The list of prioresseswas 
very imperfect. The last was Dame Joan Kepart, who 
surrendered the house on the 24th of November, 1539, 
and she and four nuns were said to have retired to 4 
house still standing at the top of Shillbank Lane, 
Mirfield, now ‘divided into cottages, called by some 
Paper Hall, but which designation, it is believed, was 
originally Papist Hall, At the dissolution of the 
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Priory, the rectory of Mirfield, with the glebe lands, 
tithes, tithe-barn, &c., was granted 24th April, in 
the thirty-second year of the reign of Henry VIIL., to 
Thos. Savile, Esq., of Clifton. Four years later the 
site of the priory, buildings, demense, lands, and other 
lands, about 260 acres in extent, were granted to 
Nicholas Savile and John Tasburgh. Eventually, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, most of the Kirklees property 
in Clifton and Hartshead came by purchase into the 
hands of John Armitage, Esq., of Soaks Tyas, the 
ancestor of the present owner. After referring to the 
site of the Priory, and to the building in which, 
tradition has it, Robin Hood breathed his last, 
Mr. Chadwick told of the possessions of the former, 
amongst other places in Magna ‘‘ Lyversegge,” which 
he believed to be the present Hightown, Liversedge ; 
“Robert Lyversegge,” now Roberttown; and ‘‘Parva 
Lyversegge,” Littletown. The reader gave particulars 
of a survey of the demesne lands of the Priory as 
“surrendered and dissolved in the thirty-first year of 
the reign of our very much to be dreaded Lord King 
Henry VIII.” It would be interesting, he said, to 
compare the names of fields therein given with the 
township plans and books of Clifton and Hartshead. 
Many of them, no doubt, still survived. He was 
strongly confirmed in this view by his friend, Mr. C. 
Thiele, of Dewsbury, who, being greatly interested in 
the study of words, had recently constructed a map of 
a great part of Yorkshire, in which he had marked all 
the places mentioned in ‘*Doomsday Book,” and 
identified most of them with places now existing. In 
some instances villages and hamlets had disappeared, 
but the name in nearly all cases survived as the name 
of a farmhouse, a field, or a country lane. 

CLIFTON. SHAKSPERE SOcIETY.—April 23.— 
Dr. J. E. Shaw, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Shaw 
presented a Report on the ‘‘ Plants and Animals 
mentioned in Henry V.’—Mr. C. P. Harris, read 
a Note on ‘“ Fluellen.’—A Paper by Mr. J. W. 
Mills, on ‘*The Death of Falstaff,’ was read. 
Mr. P. A. Daniel’s ‘‘ Time; Analysis of Henry V.” 
(read with the Time Analysis of the other Histories at 
the meeting of the New Shakspere Society on June 13, 
1879) was also read. 

NORFOLK AND NoRWICH ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SocieTy.—April 7.—The Annual Meeting of this 
Society was held in the Guildhall Chamber, Norwich, 
Archdeacon Perowne in the Chair.—The Committee 
presented its thirty-fifth Annual. Report, which was 
read by the Secretary. After dealing with business 
and financial details, the Report states that the sum- 
mer excursion of the past year took place among the 
villages on the Norfolk side of Bungay. Woodton 
Church, with some good Decorated work and an 
extremely beautiful window in the south aisle, was 
first visited. Hedenham Church, its interest some- 
what diminished by florid restoration ; and Beding- 
ham, a rather early building, with a fine screen and 
many interesting features, were examined. The 
remains of-earth-works at Darrow Wood, which had 
long been known to some members, but never properly 
understood, were next visited, and were recognized as 


belonging to the class of pre-Norman domestic castles, - 


with a circular mound, and a ditch and base court at 
the foot, which have from time to time been so well 
described and illustrated by Mr, G. T. Clark to the 


Royal Archeological Institute. It is satisfactory to 
be thus enabled to add another example to the list of 
Norfolk Saxon castles, though on a small scale, and 
peoeeny left for a larger habitation at the time of the 
orman conquest, and allowed to fall into gradual 
decay and nearly to obliteration through succeeding 
centuries to the present day. A correct survey and plan 
has been made by order of the Committee, and will ap- 
pear in the publications of the Society. A visit was next 
paid to the fine church of Denton, where, in addition 
to the beauty of the church architecture, the members 
were gratified by being allowed to examine the well- 
preserved parish documents, especially some church- 
wardens’ accounts, beginning in the reign of Henry VII. 
and extending over that of Henry VIII, &c. The 
day’s round concluded with an inspection of Earsham 
Church, which had been visited by the Society before, 
and has many points of interest.—Papers were read 
by the Rev. W. F. Creeny, on “‘ Foreign Brasses,” 
illustrated by well-executed diagrams ; by the Rev. 
C. R. Manning, on ‘‘ Notes on a Brass Shield at 
Pulham St. Mary ;” by Mr. J. Gunn, on “A Stone 
Cross at Sidestrand ;” and by Dr. Jessopp, on “Celibacy 


of the Clergy.” 
FELIS 


Obituary. 


a eemeee cae 
THE REV. CANON ROBERT WILLIAMS. 
Born 29th Fune, 1810. Died 26th April, 1881. 

As a Welsh scholar and antiquary, Canon Williams 
took a foremgst rank, and his death will be a severe 
loss to Celtic literature. His name to the general 
reader will be best known as the author of an admir- 
able Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen, which was 
published in 1852. Another of Mr. Williams’ earlier 
works was his History of Aberconwy, which appeared 
in its original form as an Historical Account of 
Conway Castle, under the auspices of the Cymmro- 
dorion Society. The book was published in 1835 by 
Mr. Gee of Denbigh. In 1865 Mr. Williams pub- 
lished his Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum; a Dictionary 
of the ancient Celtic language of Cornwall. This 
was a quarto volume of which 500 copies were issued 
at a guinea and a half. The most recent work of the 
deceased was the editing and translating of Selec- 
tions from the famous ‘‘ Hengwrt MSS.,” preserved 
at Peniarth. In 1876 Mr. Williams issued the first 
volume of these, Y Seint Greal. Two further parts 
—for the second volume — Campeu Charlymaen, 
have since been issued. Mr. Williams’ literary 
labours were by no means confined to his published 
books. He was one of the Editorial Committee of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, and at various 
times contributed to the pages of the journal of that 
Society. He also wrote a few Papers in the (now 
extinct) Cambrian Journal. To Byegones he also 
occasionally wrote. The publishers of the Gossippin 
Guide to Wales were indebted to him for a thoroug 
revision of the work, and the addition of a Glossary 
of Welsh words. In 1868 Mr. Williams translated, 
into English, the Book of Taliesin for Mr. Skene’s 
Four Ancient Books of Wales, and in 1878 he revised 
several of the notes to Mr. Askew Robert’s edition of 
the History of the Gwydir Family, 
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Crvit WAR IN HEREFORDSHIRE (communicated 
by James W. Lloyd).—The following Certificates of 
receipts and payments for the King’s service in the 
City of Hereford during the month of October and 
first week of November, 1644, which I have carefully 
copied from the originals in my possession, will no 
doubt be of interest to many of your readers, especially 
to those who possess Mr. Webb’s valuable work 
Memorials of the Civil War in Herefordshire, a review 
of which appeared in the first volume of THE 
ANTIQUARY. 

The period embraced by these Certificates was one 
of comparative quiet in the vicinity of Hereford ; but 
the evidence afforded by the payments to officers and 
soldiers, for ammunition, and works connected with 
the defences, shows that the newly appointed Gover- 
nor, Col. Barnabas Scudamore,* was actively preparing 
for coming troubles. 

The names of officers include several who belonged 
to the county—notably, besides Col. Scudamore, 
Captains Jennings, Mathewes, Moreton, and Mynors, 
Lieut. Coningsby, &c. 

I am not aware of any previous record of plate 
being coined at Hereford, and this fact, with the name 
of the coiner and the sum paid him for his work, is, I 
think, specially interesting. 

The Remayne of money the xxxth 

of September was . . . | 0209 3} 
Rec since of the Sixt As- 

sessment . 06 16 o 
Of the Seaventh Assess- 

ment . - 0817 10] 6807 
Of the Eigth "Assessment 5214 I 
Rec of the Kings provicon money 

from Constables 5 
Rec of privie seale enered from Mr. 

Evans 
Paid Maior Barrell for nen Nailes 
pd Capt. Maie a wéekes paie for sol- 

diers . 58 10 © 
. | more to Captaine Chaplin 06 19 0 
more to Leiuetennt Cooper o2 7 . JI 09 
more to Capt. Mathewes 03 13 
pd Edwards the Carpenter for Work: 

men . o2 4 
mah ohn Yerworth p’ Bulwarkes . 02 17 

omas prees for Barrowes_ . 00 14 
Pi Wm. Coningsby overseer of the 

workes 
d soe Remayneth this xxth of ‘October, = 
The Remayne of money the xxth of 

October last was 3 - |006 12 
Rec since of the Sixt As- 

sessment . 10 08 0] 043 19 
Of the Seaventh Assess- 

ment . - 2509 8 
Of the Eigth ‘Assessment 08 02 0 
Rec of privie seale money from Do. 

arford . r . o 3,. RGRRIGG 
Rec of loane money from Sr Wal. 

en ee ae ee 
Rec of Delinquents money from Lea 040 00 
paid Capt. Moreton 4 of his En- 

tertaynemt 4 02 00 
pd Capt. Mynors P’ soldiers rs 03 00 
pd Capt. Maie for inferior 

officers and soldiors . 0917 © 
Maior Buller the like . 0609 o 











* Col. Scudamore became Governor of Hereford 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1644. 


Receipts. 





Capt. Roase the like . 08 09 
Capt. Wiffin the like -. 05 12 
Capt. Moreton the like. 09 12 
Capt. Smyth thelike . 05 or 
Maior Button the like . 04 11 
Leiuetennt Cooper the like o2 07 
Capt. Jennings the like 04 05 
Capt. Chaplin the like. 07 03 
Capt. Mathewesthe like 03 13 
Leiuetennt Cockerain the 
like . 04 13 0 
pd Mrs, Ffisher p’ Canoneers . 
pd Captaine M — Pp’ soldiors 
pd Quartermr P 
pd Antho. Adams oieinen 
pd Lieuetennt p’ Coningesby, Yer- 
worth and Labourers . ° 
pd King the s’ent at Armes ° 
~ — lo. Scudamore p’ Entertay- 


eoooangonagoaod 


pd | Maior Button his journey ‘to St 
has. Gerrar 

And soe Remayneth in moncy this 

xvith of October, 1644. . 


The pomemnn ended 16 October last 
was. - eo 


Rapaeel since sof PrivieSeale money 


of 1 Mr. Walter Kirle p’ 107 

oz. plate att vs e 2615 0° 
of Melwyn p’ 80 oz, plate 

attvs . * 2000 

of Weaver p’so oz. plate and 
and7100money . 20 00 
of Do. Harford p’ 40 oz. 
plateattvs . . . 1000 
of Evansinmoney . . 1000 

of Borrowed money of Sir 

Walter Pie xxxli and Ili 080 00 o 
Receaved since of the Sixt 
Contribucon 03 2 
~ _ Seaventh Contribu- 

38 18 0 
of t the Eight Contribucon 44 00 5% 





— Maior Benjkin for Troopers 


uartringe 

of Tanete she Carpenter prhimselfe 
andworkamen . 
pd Guyldinge the Joyner 
pd —e for budgt( (barrell and 

a Skynn 
pd Martin the hangman. ° 
pd Leiuetennt Man for theworkamen 
pd Leiuetennt Man for himself . 
pd Graham Capt. Roses Leiuetennt 
pd Captaine Moretons com- 


9 

pd Capt. Smyths Inferior 
officers and soldiors . o5 1 
pd Maior Bullers . « G9 
eS». Maies_. - 0917 
juetennt Coops .  . 02 7 
pd Capt. Roases . 08 09 
pd Leiuetennt ‘Cockeraine 04 13 
pd Capt. Jennings . . 04 oF 
pd Capt. Wiffns . «. 0513 
pdCapt.Chaplins.  . o7 05 
pd Maior Buttons .. II 


12 


3 |pd Leiuetennt Toldervey pe 16 


pd Capt.  — nae oo 13 

pd Capt. Myn 03 

paid rebyn. the Smyth for work 

pd Mate = ate - - 

aior Ffranck p’ powder 

paid the Governour as pte of his En- 
tertaynment 

pd Seahorse 5° PD * Mach and Brimstone 
in pte of 34 

pd nae hale - of hisEntertayn- 
men 





pd Leinetoant “Coll. Terringham pte 
ofhis Entertaynemt . . .- 
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paid Reede the Coyner for coyninge 
277 02. plate att liiid. p. oz. 
pd the rend of Myne company 
being 9 Srieants, 6 Corporalls, a 
Drum Maior, 4 Drums, and 143 
soldiers : ° e 290% 0 
pd Capt.Chaplin’scompany 07 or 
pd Maior Buttons . «04 11 
pd Tolderveys . - 07 16 
d Capt. Mynors + 03 00 
Peiuetennt Coops. . 0207 
pd Capt. Mathewes « 03 33 
pdComissarie Jeynes . - | 0200 0 
pd Adams the powderman for 400 of 
1 powder & necessaryes « « | 6 @ 
And soe Remayneth in Caishe this Seaventh daie 
of November 1644, toequallshares . +. 


4709 6 
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SiR WALTER RALEGH AS GOVERNOR OF 
JERSEY (communicated by H. Marett Godfray).— 
The office of Governor of Jersey was one of consider- 
able importance when England was continually at 
war with the French. As an outpost on the coast of 
France and as a refuge for shipping, the loss of that 
island would have been ‘‘an irreparable and per- 
petual damage and dishonour to the Crown of 
England and the English Nation.”’* Edward VI. 
appears to have been fully of this opinion when he 
caused the Castle (afterwards called ‘‘ Elizabeth”) to 
be built in Jersey ; and Queen Elizabeth seems to 
have been equally alive to the necessity of holding 
the island when she set about the completion of the 
Castle which her half-brother had begun, and when, 
on the death of Sir Anthony Poulet, in 1600, she 
appointed Sir Walter Ralegh Governor. 

Although his patent is dated the 26th of August, 
42 Eliz. (1600), Ralegh appears to have been nominated 
as early as the 29th of July, when Sir Henry Neville, 
writing to Mr. Winwood, says, ‘‘ Mr. Secretary has 
engaged for Sir Walter Rawleigh.”’f 

He arrived in Jersey in September, 1600, and was 
received with manifestations of joy ; and on the 20th 
of the same month, in conformity to the custom of 
the island, he took the oath of office before the States 
or Island Parliament. 

The following curious Document is the record of 
this ceremony, as inscribed in the Rolls of the 
island: — 

L’an de grace mill vj Le xx®io® de Septembre 
p’ deuant Mons™ Le bailly p’ns Jean p’rin Jea’ 
Dumaresq Gilles lemp’re Helier Lemp’re Hugh, 
Lemp’re N Lemp’re C dumaresq P de soulmo’t Ph’ 
— iuretz assistes des Ministres et Conest, de 
ysle. 

Ensuit Le Serme’t que fist sole’pnelleme’t 
Messire Walter Ralegh Cap Estably 
p’ sa Ma pot ceste Isle, apres la 
lecture tant de sa gracieusse l’re que de 
la patente. 


Treshonorable St. Nous Louons dieu Lequel p’ sa 
bonté et divine p’vidence a ordonné Les Gouuerneme’s 
et Magistratures au monde, ta’t po" La pieté que po" 
exercer iustice, en la deffence des bons et a la correc- 
tion et terre™ des Iniques et rebelles Et singuliereme’t 
po’ v’re p’sonne quil adonéé de singulieres et rares 
vertus po® se bien acquitter dvne telle charge. 





- * Clarendon’s State Papers, vol. ii. p. 280. 
+ Winwood’s Memorials of State, vol. i. p. 233: 


Remercians aussi treshumbleme’t sa Ma n’re 
souu’aine Dame et treschere princesse, de tant de 
b’n’fices qu’elle no’ a eslargis icy en son Isle, p’voyant 
tant au Goun’neme’t spirituel et polliticque qu’en La 
deffence et soulageme’t Dicelle. 

Et daultant que ces: chos* ne se peuuent deubme’t 
exercer sans c’tenes et inviolables reigles: Cest po* 
quoy par Les anciennes et louables coustumes de 
ceste Isle, sa Ma et ses nobles predecesse™ y ont 
estably et confermé des loix et privileges, Lesquelx 
Les Capp® & gouu’ne™ ont accoustumé iurer et faire 
obs‘ver en la p’miere installa” de Le® charge. 

En ensuyuant auxq’lles Vous MEssIRE WATTER 
RALEGH Ch’l’r Capp® des gardes de sa Ma® Seigne*™ 
gardian Des Estaing, es p’vinces de devon et 
Cornewaille, Grand Esteward de la duche de 
Cornewaille & d’Excester : Lieuten’ gn’all de sa Ma® 
en sa p’vince de Cornewaill | et Gouuerne™ de ceste 
Isle de Jersey iurés et p’mettes p’ la foy et s* me’t que 
vo’debués adieu | Que vo’ serés Loyal et fidelle a La 
Ma* de n’re souu’aine Dame la, Royne D’Anglet’re 
et a ses nobles successe™ La Ma” de laq’lle vo’ 
recongnoistrés soubz dieu supresme Gubernatrice en 
ses Dominions de to” ca’es tant eccliasticq, que 
temporelles, quitta’t & reno’cea’t a to” aultres 
superiorités et Magistratures forraines et Estrangeres. 

Item vo’ p’curerés et avancerés V’honne™ et Gloire 
de dieu et Maintie’drés La saincte Eglise, la foy et 
religion Chrestienne, et ordre en icelle 

Item vous garderes et maintiendres Le pays et ses 
forteresses soubz Le co’andeme’t & obeissance de n’re 
avantd’ Dame la Royne et ses nobles successe’ Et le 
deffendrés contre Les surprinses et invassions des 
ennemys des ennemys [sic] Le plus quil‘vo’ sera 
possible aincy que porte’t noz p’vileges 

Item, vous garderes et soustiendres Les Loix 
Libertés franchises et privileges de ceste isle, et 
suyuant icelles conduirés Les subiectz de sa Ma® q’lle 
a submys a vre Gouu’neme’t. 

ffinalleme’t vo’ presterés v’re ayde et assistgnce 
a la Justice ace que Leurs scentences et ordo’ances 
soient effectuéés a la correction et terreur des meschans 
et au soulageme’t des gens de bien et paissibles, vo’ 
opposant roideme’t a to’ rebelles mutins et seditie* ace 
que la force demeure au prince. 

Mon Seigne® dieu vo’ face la grace d’accomplir ces 
Chos* Et a no’ de vo’ y obeyr: Prians le to* puissant 
maintenir sa Ma” en longue et heureusse vie, et son 
noble et discret Conceill, auec augmenta™ de ses 
graces, Et luy donner victoire co’tre ses ennemys et 
rebelles : Et vo’ aussi Mon Seign*: affin qu’en bonne 
vnion paix et Concorde Nous puissions e’se’ble 
servir a dieu et a sa Ma" Laissa't a La posterité 
vng bon exemple d’aincy faire: Apres quil no’ 
aura retyres de ce monde en son royaulme Celeste : 
Amen. 

Tous Le susd’ articles exhorta™ et Prieres Le susd’ 
S* Capp” a stipulés po aggreables: p’mettant sy 
employer tant en General quen ch’cn p’ticulier en 
tout ce quil Luy sera poissible. 

PopuLAR NAMES OF TUMULI BARROWS AND 
StonEs.—Speaking of the Cromlechs of the Channel 
Islands, a writer in the Archeological Journal gives a 
good summary of the historical value of these popular 
names. ‘Attracted by the magnitude of the dimen+ 
sions and the peculiar forms of the Cromlechs of 
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the Channel Islands, our forefathers regarded them 
as the work of superhuman agency. Their various 
names have thus become associated with fairies, hob- 
goblins, giants, and dwarfs in all countries where 
they exist. The Cromlech, or “inclined stone” of 
Britain; the “Grotte aux fées’; ‘‘La chaulu du 
Diable, ”of the French ; and the Celtic ‘‘Pouquelage” 
of these islands, all designate certain localities under 
elfin influence, and from which the vulgar mind is yet 
apt to recoil with feelings of superstition and dread. 

ese terms are, however, significant, for they testify 
to that ignorance of their original use which followed 
theextinction of the race which existed then.” — (Arch. 
Jour., i. 144.) The following specimens taken from 
various sources will, it is hoped, lead readers to con- 
tribute to the Note Book other Specimens of names of 
Tumuli which are within their knowledge :— 

Nau Kemp's Gravw—a king of ‘Tumulus. There 
is a tradition that the ‘‘ Nau” murdered her infant, 
committed suicide, and was buried in this “ cross- 
ways,” Kingston-juxta, Lewes.—Lower’s History o/ 
Sussex, tis 4. 

Trundle—ancient earthworks on Brook’s Hill, 
Singleton.—Lower’s History of Sussex, ii. 163. 

Devil's Fumps—five lofty barrows on the top of 
Treyford Hill.—Lower’s History of Sussex, ii. 207. 

Toad Rock, in a valley close to Rusthall Common, 
Tunbridge Wells.—Lower’s History of Sussex, ii. 210. 

Devil's Bible—a small rock much resembling an 
open book, Glynde, Sussex—Lower’s History of 
Sussex, i. 196. 

Wayland Smith’s Forge, Ashbury, Berkshire. 

Long Meg and her Daughters, Allingham. 
Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, i. 226. 

Nine-Ladies, Stanton Moor, Derbyshire.—Bate- 
man’s Antiquities of Derbyshire, p. 112. 

Hob Hurst's House and Hut, Barslow Moor, 
Derbyshire. 

Mare and Her Foals—a monument placed on 
a hill, consisting of three large erect stones or pillars, 
two of which seem broken off in the midst, Great 
Chesters.—Hutchinson’s Northumberland, i. 49. 

Hurle (the) Stone—a stone cross 12 feet high, 
at Newtown, a mile to the westward of Chilling- 
ham, Northumberland.—Hutchinson’s History of 
Northumberland, i. 239. 

Yevering Bell —a high mountain of 2000 feet 
“from the plain of Yevering, with an entrenchment 
round the summit.—Hutchinson’s Northumberland, 
i. 247. 

Tom Tallon’s Grave—a large cairn of stones 
near Yevering Bell.—Hutchinson’s Morthumberland, 
i. 257. 

Towbury Hili—ancient encampment, Twying, 
Gloucestershire.—Allies’s Worcestershire, p. 64. 

Gadbury Banks—remarkable elevation, Elders- 
field, Worcestershire.—Allies’s Worcestershire, p. 68. 

LAMBETH LIBRARY MSS.—<Accounts of the fol- 
lowing Religious Houses and their Annals are to be 
found among the Lambeth MSS. :—Abingdon, Ber- 
mondsey, Beverley, Bury St. Edmunds, Canterbury, 
St. Augystine’s, Croxden, Croyland, Dover, St. 
Martin’s Priory ; Dunstable Priory, Ely, Evesham, 
Glastonbury, Hulme, Hyde, Lanercost, Leicester, 
Malmesbury, Merton, Osney, Peterborough, Romsey, 
Spalding, Tewkesbury, Thorney, Waltham, 


Lntiquarian Hews. 
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The Royal Archzeological Institute has accepted 
an invitation to hold its annual meeting in Bedford in 


July. 


The memorial brass to Sir G. Gilbert Scott, to be 
laid in Westminster Abbey, is now being exhibited in 
the Central Court of the Royal Architectural Museum, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


The office of Antiquary to the Royal Academy, 
which became vacant by the death of Sir Philip 
Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P., and which is an honorary 
appointment, will not be filled up for some time. 


Abbotsford House, it is reported, has been let to 
Mr. Albert Grant. It is understood that this will not 
interfere with the privilege hitherto enjoyed by the 
public of admission to the house. 


The whole of the wood blocks used to illustrate 
the catalogue of antiquities and works of art exhibited 
at Ironmongers’ Hall in 1861, were recently sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. A list of 
the many interesting engravings is given by the City 
Press. 

Mr. George Bullen, of the British Museum, has 
sent to the Atheneum a cuious proclamation of 
Charles II. concerning the two theatres which stood, 
the one on the site now occupied by Drury Lane 
Theatre, and the other in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street. 

The last fragment of the wooden shed which for 
many years disfigured the noble fagade of the British 
Museum has been removed; two Easter Island sculp- 
tures, the rudest statues in the world, are all that 
remain behind the colonade, with the architectural 
effect of which their presence does not interfere. 


In connection with the Triennial General Conference 
of Architects, held in London under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, a series of 
visits to City churches was made on the 9th of May, a 
full account of which, with the descriptions of the 
churches given by Mr. George H. Birch, will be found 
in the City Press. 


The alterations to Grasmere Church, mentioned in 
our last number, are to be carried out forthwith, and it 
is noteworthy that, according to the Ambleside Herald 
of April 30, although the Faculty is not yet signed, 
‘*the first instalment of the new seats have been already 
put up.” Mr. Robert Langton, writing to the A/an- 
chester City News, gives a strong protest against this 
act of vandalism. 


A work entitled ‘* Birchington-on-Sea and its Bun- 
galows,” by Athol Mayhew, with historical sketches 
and guide to Thanet, by S. W. Kershaw, M.A. (of 
Lambeth Palace Library), will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Batsford. The book will be illustrated by 
lithographic drawings, of the modern villas at Birch- 
ington, with examples of ancient domestic architec- 
ture in the Isle of Thanet. 

Halswell house, near Bridgwater, is to let. This 
is the ancient seat of the Tynte family, the first of 
whom won his spurs at the siege of Ascalon, during 
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: the Crusades ; Richard Coeur de Lion, under whom 
he fought, declared that he had borne himself like a 
lion, and had done the work of six Crusaders. Hence 
the punning motto of the family, “Tynctus cruore 
Saraceno.” 

The members of the Shakespeare Memorial Library 
Committee, Birmingham, held a meeting recently. 
The report stated that the increase in the library had 
been large—1,231 volumes having been added during 
the year, of which number ninety-three had been pre- 
sented, and 1,138 purchased at a cost of £331 15. 8d. 
The total number of books now in the library was 
2,894. 

A hitherto unknown tribe, called the Jarawds, has 
been discovered in the Andaman Islands, occupying 
the forests between Port Blair and South Andaman. 
They speak a language quite distinct from the Bog- 
ingigidi of the friendly Andamanese. Like them, 
they smear their bodies with red earth or white clay, 
but their weapons, canoes, &c., are different. They 
are represented as a very timid people. . 

The Duke of Marlborough has resolved to sell the 
Sunderland library by auction this year unless it should 
be previously disposed of by private contract. It 
was formed by Charles, third Earl of Sunderland, 
during the reigns of Queen Anne and George I, 
and includes the first and rare editions of the. great 
Italian authors, a superb collection of early printed 
Bibles in various languages (including a copy on 
vellum of the first Latin Bible with a date), many 
extremely rare works relating to America, &c. 

The contents of New Hall, Sutton Coldfield, which 
has the reputation of being the oldest inhabited house 
in England, have fallen under the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer. It is the ancient family mansion of the Chad- 
wicks, was originally built in 1200, and was enlarged 
in 1360, from which date it has borne its present 
name. Mr. John de Heley Chadwick is the twenty- 
sixth lineal descendant of the founder. Charles II. 
was concealed at New Hall when a fugitive during 
the Civil War. 


A correspondent of Nature (Mr. M. G. Mulhall) 
has lately drawn attention to certain points of resem- 
blance between the story of Hamlet and the account 
‘of Montasser, tenth Caliph of Bagdad, in the Arabic 
Chronicle of Nigiaristan, which he sets down as 
follows: —1. That Montasser is poisoned by the 
putting of poison into his ear. 2. The ghost scene, 
in which his father appears to him. 3. The dis- 
playing of tapestry before the Caliph and his Court, 
in which ‘the tapestry represents a tragedy identical 
with the late Caliph’s murder. 


The cranium of a bear, which seems to be of a quite 
distinct and new type, has been found by M. Filhol 
in the noted cavern of Lherm, Ariége, in France. In 
the same cavern numerous specimens of the cave-bear 
and the Ursus Arctos have been found. M. Filhol is 
led to doubt the supposed descent of the Ursus Arctos, 
or brown bear, from the cave-bear. He supposes it to 
have originated in some distant region, perhaps North 
America, and to have gradually taken the place of the 
cave-bear in Europe. 

A custom of decorating draft horses on May Day 
morning with flowers and ribbons of various colours 


is prevalent in large towns in the South, and especially 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire. It was introduced into 
Newcastle sixteen years ago, and has become more 
and more prevalent every year. In anticipation of 
May morning falling this year on a Sunday, the show 
took place on Saturday, and was very imposing. The 
competitors mustered to the number of between three 
and four hundred. At Salford the same custom was 
observed. 


The May-day celebration at Worsley was full of 
interest. Following the custom, a large space was 
enclosed within a field, near the old parish Church, 
and a grand stand erected, capable of holding nearly 
1000 persons. Opposite to the stand, on the other 
side of the field, a ‘‘throne” had been raised, the 
place reserved for the May Queen being decked with 
flowers and plants from the greenhouses of the Earl 
of Ellesmere. Long before the hour fixed for the - 
ceremony, the grand stand and enclosures were fully 
occupied, over 10,000 people being present. 


The Camden Society held its annual meeting on 
the 2nd of May. The books for the subscription of 
the past year are: 1. Three Fifteenth Century 
Chronicles, edited by James Gairdner. 2, The 
Catholicon Anglicum, an English Dictionary of the 
Fifteenth Century, edited by Sidney J. Heritage. (In 
the press.) The last-named book will be published in 
combination with the Early English Text Society. 
For the next year’s subscription has been already 
issued, The Puritan Visitation of the University of 
Oxford, edited by Professor Montagu Burrows. 


On Thursday, May 12, a meeting of the Halifax 
Register Publication Committee was held in the 
Church Street Schoolroom, Mr. S. T. Rigge, church- 
warden, in the Chair. It was decided to guarantee 
to the editor of the Halifax Parish Church Magazine, 
in the event of loss, the cost of the 8 pp. monthly ot 
Registers, and to have some large copies printed on 
hand-made paper, similar to THE ANTIQUARY, to be 
sold at an increased charge. A guarantee fund was 
commenced, to which eleven guineas were subscribed; 
and efforts were instituted to raise it to at least £20. 
A specimen-print of the Registers has been issued, 
and we heartily wish the effort success. 


Some antiquarian discoveries have lately been made 
at Kildale, the property of Mr. Robert Turton. The 
estate was part of the territorial possessions of the 
illustrious family of Percy. Previous to the migration 
of the Percys to Alnwick they had a castle at Kildale. 
Its site up to the present time has been difficult to 
decide. Popular belief placed that site on a moor of 
the estate called Percy Ridge, but this was disputed 
by a legend that it was hard by the church. The 
recent gales, however, have torn up a gnarled old 
oak, and beneath its roots an ancient foundation has 
been discovered upon a farm called ‘‘ The Church 
Farm;” and the Yorkshire Gazette thinks that this is 
the foundation of Kildale Castle. 


A strange story reaches us from India. Last 
month it is reported that a Hindoo bridegroom met 
with his death through the observance of a ceremony 
which still prevails among some sections of the Hin- 
doos. At the conclusion of the marriage ceremonies 
the bride and bridegroom are locked in a room, the 
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door of which is fastened on the outside, a Brahmin 
sitting without, praying. The bride implores to be 
let out, but is persuaded to remain where she is. In 
this case the bridegroom’s clothes caught fire as he 
was burning some incense, and when his young wife 
entreated to be let out, those outside imagined that 
she was merely shouting in accordance with the usual 
custom. When the door was opened, however, the 
bridegroom was found dead. 


Antiquaries will be pleased to learn that Mr. 
Douglas, architect, of Chester, made, a short time 
ago, complete drawings and plans of the fine ‘* Early 
English” porch and gateway, which was completely 
destroyed on the 15th of April by the falling of the 
tower of St. John’s Church, at Chester. Another 
fall from the ruins took place on the 19th of April. 
The urgency of dealing with the ruins was so great that 
the matter was discussed by the parishioners. A pro- 
position was made that, on antiquarian and architec- 
tural grounds, an appeal should be made to the whole 
country for funds to rebuild the tower; and it was 
also suggested that Americans, who took a great 
interest in it as one of the most beautiful objects 
among the many antiquities of Chester, would be 
glad to contribute. 


The Daily Telegraph gives currency toa curious mode 
of dealing with architectural antiquities. The materiais 
of the Chateau de Montal, a celebrated specimen of 
Renaissance architecture, dating from the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, is for sale. Some time 
ago its owner, observing it to be so terribly out of 
repair, that the expense of thoroughly renovating it 
would be greater than that of building a modern and 
commodious mansion, resolved upon its demolition, but 
in such sort that it should more than pay the cost of 
that operation. To this end he employed an eminent 
architect, under whose personal supervision the 
chateau was taken down, bit by bit, every stone being 
numbered and carefully packed in wooden cases, as 
well as the carved ceiling and wall-panels, chimney- 
pieces, and other parts, 


A letter has been addressed to the Restoration 
Committee of North Curry Church by the Committee 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
After making a few practical suggestions, the letter 
continues: — ‘‘ The modernizing of the building is, 
indeed, the sum and result you have chiefly to fear ; 
and we feel bound to say that no case of ‘thorough 
restoration’ has yet come under our notice which has 
not been a more or less modernizing of the building. 
Even if the old plan and design be preserved, the loss 
of the old workmanship and the influence of modern 
ideas combine to make the ‘ restored building,’ to all 
intents and purposes, a new one, useless to archzolo- 
gists, uninteresting to artists, and to the parishioners 
absolutely deprived of that influence which in the 
unrestored building connected them by evident links 
with the older spiritual life of the century.”’ 


The Paris correspondent of the Zimes says :—In 
the course of the excavations necessary for the recon- 
struction of the baths at Diirkheim, in the Palatinate, 
the workmen have come upon an enormous iron 
chest, containing the celebrated treasure of the Abbey 
of Limeburgh, which disappeared after the siege of 


the Abbey in 1504. The treasure is supposed to have 
been put in safety by the Abbot out of fear of an 
attack. It is composed of a large number of vases 
and other objects of gold and silver, of precious 
stones, and a host of coins of the fifteenth century. 
There are also a number of articles for worship, dating 
from the commencement of the Abbey, which was 
constructed by Conrad the Salic, and his wife Queen 
Gisela, and opened in 1030. By the law of the 
Palatinate, half the treasure goes to the State, and 
half to the French company which has the working 
of the baths. 


The Rev. A. C. Smith will shortly publish a 
Map of a Hundred Square Miles round Avebury ; 
with a Key to the British and Roman Antiquities 
occurring there. This work is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant publication, in connection with the archeology 
of Wilts, which has been brought out since the ap- 
pearance of the great work of Sir Richard Colt Hoare. 
The great map, 78 inches by 48 inches, is on the 
scale of six linear inches, or 36 square inches to 
the mile. It includes the great plateau of the Downs 
of North Wilts, extending from Oliver's Camp, on 
Roundway Hill, on the west, to Mildenhall on the 
east ; and from Broad Hinton on the north to the 
Pewsey Vale on the south. Every square mile will 
show the barrows, camps, roads, dykes, enclosures, 
cromlechs, circles, and other British and Roman 
stone and earth works of that district. A Key to 
the great map and an index map will accompany 
the issue. 

Mr. William George has just issued a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘Some Account of the Oldest Plans of 
Bristol, and an Inquiry into the date of the first Au- 
thentic one.” The work is a reprint of a Paper read 
by the author at one of the meetings of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archzeological Society, and it is 
made additionally interesting by the introduction of 
three valuable illustrations—the ‘‘ Bristollia,” from 
the Mayor’s Kalendar, 1480, coloured like the quaint 
original; the ‘Plan of Brightstowe,” from Braun’s 
Civitates, 1581, a fac-simile admirably executed by 
Mr. Lavars ; and ‘ Bristol between 1250 and 1350,” 
the original copper-plate from Seyer’s History of the 
city. Mr. George gives William Smith (Rouge 
Dragon) the credit of having produced the first au- 
thentic plan of Bristol (1568). This is in the MS. 
Description of England in the British Museum, and 
was printed for private circulation by Messrs. Wheatley 
and Ashbee in 1879. 


For a long time an old cabinet had been in the 
hands of the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh, 
enclosing, as it stood in their rooms at Parliament- 
house, a set of coins understood to have been origi- 
nally formed by Mt James Sutherland, a well-known 
Edinburgh collector of the early part of last century. 
In 1872 the coins and the cabinet were acquired by the 
Scottish Society of Antiquariesfor £50. The cabinet 
lately came to be recognized by persons skilled in 
such matters as a remarkable example of Old French 
furniture, and from time to time overtures were made 
for its purchase. At length, however, after receiving 
two offers of over £3,000, the council deemed it their 
duty to consider the question, and ultimately obtained 
the authority of the Treasury, as representing the 
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national interest in the the Antiquarian Museum of 
Edinburgh, to accept an offer of £3,500. On these 
terms a sale was forthwith effected, and some days ago 
the cabinet was removed from the museum, to be 
conveyed, it was understood, to France. 

One of those gruff-holes or swallets in the limestone 
rock of the Mendip Hills has been come upon lately 
in the old quarry at Bleadon, near Weston-super-Mare, 
belonging to the Rev. W. P. Williams, containing 
bones of the extinct animals of this country. Mr. 
Williams visited it in company with Mr. Bidgood, the 
curator of the Museum at Taunton, when bones of the 
bison, ox, reindeer, bear, wolf, fox, and even of birds, 
were recognized. These were at the mouth of the 
cavern, which trends downwards into the hill, and 
may open into a large chamber, containing more of 
such primeval treasures. Bones were found some 
time ago in this same quarry, which are now in the 
Museum at Taunton ; but none, so far, of the larger 
carnivora, such as lion, tiger, hyena, &c., found so 
plentifully by Mr. Williams’s father a year ago in the 
Hutton Caverns, about a mile distant. Few people 
are aware that the Taunton Museum is said to 
contain the most splendid collection of these cave- 
bones in the world—the life-labour and research of 
the late Rev. David Williams, of Bleadon, and 
Mr. William Beard, of Banwell. 

Excavations at Combe Hill, Kingston-on-Thames, 
have yielded numerous relics of the early British 
period. The fctélia include small cup-like vessels of 
coarse, dark clay, hand made, and not turned on a 
wheel, whorls, a mould, and a slab or tile pierced 
with rough holes; the metal remains consist of pieces 
of unwrought bronze, spear-heads, and celts. In one 
of the food-vessels some grains of wheat still remain. 

The renovation of the magnificent ruin of Carnar- 
von Castle is being carried out under the personal 
supervision of Sir Llewelyn Turner. The outer walls 
have been divested of the vast quantity of self-sown 
roots, and the joints have been carefully pointed and 
cemented. The stone staircase of the turret attached 
to the Queen’s Tower has been completed to its full 
height of 80 feet: the tower at the south-east end of 
the castle ditch and its ascending turret have been 
thoroughly repaired, and the beautiful old chimney- 
pieces entirely renewed. The work at present is 
chiefly confined to the turret and tower near the 
King’s entrance, the entire staircase of which was 
destroyed through an explosion of gunpowder. The 
staircase is renewed to the top of the tower, and will 
in a few months be complete to the turret summit. 
The ramparts have been asphalted with the view of 
preserving the walls and corridors from wet ; the wall 
near the Queen’s Gate has been’ pinned and made 
secure, and the castle moat opened for a distance of 
5v0 yards, We fear that this will somewhat detract 
from the antiquarian interest of this noble ruin. 

Mr. G. Loosley, of Berkhamstead, writes to the 
Bucks Advertiser ;—‘*‘ The locality around Hughenden 
is becoming more and more classic, as referred to by 
a correspondent last week. Beaconsfield, the town 
next to Wycombe, is associated with the names of 
Burke and Waller, and the ‘historic’ county of Bucks 
has given five Premiers to England—George Gren- 
ville in 1763 ; William, Earl Shelburne, in 1782-3 ; 
Lord Grenville in 1806 ; Lord John Russell in 1846, 
and again as Earl Russell in 1865; and the Right 








Hon. B. Disraeli, 1868, and again in 1874. At the 
three points of a triangle in central Bucks are resting- 
places of Hampden, the patriot, at Hampden Church ; 
Earl Russell (also his illustrious ancestors) in the 
family mausoleum at Chenies ; and Lord Beaconsfield 
at Hughenden, while Lord Shelburne was buried at 
Wycombe. Close by Chenies is Jordans, the ‘ West- 
minster Abbey’ of the Quakers, where William Penn 
is buried ; also Chalfont, where Milton wrote Paradise 
Regained ; Princes Risboro’, which touches Hughen- 
den parish, is associated with the Black Prince ; and 


‘near Chenies, at Berkhamstead (on the edge of the 


county of Herts, however), Cowper, the poet, was 
born. Many an interesting event has been enacted 
on the famed Chiltern Hills, on which most of these 
places stand. Sir Philip Rose and Sir Nathaniel 
de Rothschild, M.P. (Lord Beaconsfield’s trustees), 
reside one on one side and the other on the other side 
of Hughenden.” 

An important sale of objects formerly belonging to 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, commonly known as 
the Young Preiender, and subsequently in the pos- 
session of the late Charles Edward Stuart, Count 
d’Albanie, took place last month at the sale rooms 
of Messrs. Foster, in Pall Mall. Among the most 
important articles disposed of were the following :— 
An ivory casket, which was stated to have been 
given by Francis I. at the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
to IIenry VIII., who gave it to Margaret, widow of 
James II. of Scotland. This lot fetched 130 guineas. 
A miniature of James Stuart, the Elder Pretender 
(30 guineas); a finger ring, with miniature of the 
Elder Pretender and his favourite sister (17 guineas) ; 
a tortoise-shell box, set in gold, with a carved, profile 
bust of Charles I, (25 guineas); a large silver medal 
of Charles II., struck on the commemoration of his 
restoration to the throne (54 guineas); a garter, said 
to have been made by the Countess of Derwent- 
water, a devoted adherent of the Prince (74 guineas); 
a couteau de chasse, said to have been given by Fre- 
derick the Great of Prussia to Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart as a gage d’amitié (72 guineas); Prince Charles 
Edward’s alleged ivory priming-horn (124 guineas) ; 
an engraved gilt watch, emp. Charles I. (104 guineas) ; 
another watch, with a bell (10 guineas); a prayer- 
book with silver cover (27 guineas); a mente Rottd, or 
mantle chain, as worn by the Hungarian nobility in 
the fifteenth century (154 guineas) ; another, in silver 
gilt, with double clasps for the corsage (18 guineas). 

Mr. er ye Williams, of Plas Edwards, near 
Towyn, while searching for stone to repair a wall, 
came across some interesting remains of an old house 
on land belonging to the Marquis of Londonderry, 
within a short distance of the railway station. The 
first articles found were a rough slab stone with hiero- 
glyphics carved upon it, many pieces of unglazed earth- 
enware, iron pot, a three-handled goblet, and other 
antique objects. The house has a southern aspect, 
and is about forty-five feet long from east to west, by 
eighteen feet broad from south to north. The walls 
are built of stone and clay firmly bound together ; the 
floors, made of burnt clay and ashes, perfectly hard 
and as well set and smooth as concrete floors of the 
present time. There are two fireplaces, one against the 
south wall and the other against the west end, but there 
is no trace of a chimney or of a window. To thenorth 
of the structure is a curiously shaped building, which 
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is supposed to have been used for cattle and horses. 
The tables used by those who inhabited this rude 
dwelling consisted of a block of masonry, built against 
the wall. In excavating the ruins of the house, 
some of the men at work drove their picks into what 
appeared to them to be human bones ; they at once 
stopped working, and nothing would induce them to 
goon. Someof them went home and declared it was 
not their mission on earth to disturb the repose of 
those gone to their last rest. Others less under the in- 
fluence of duty to the dead, were persuaded to continue 
the excavation, and it was found that they were not 
human bones, but ox horns. It was difficult, however, 
to convince the workmen that the old inhabitants of 
the house had not gone to sleep in their abode on the 
shore, and that it was an unpardonable sin to disturb 
their homes. A Roman road runs along the coast of 
Cardigan Bay. Some of its remains have been found 
on Morfa Gwyllt also by Glanydon and Penllyn. The 
difference of dates assigned to the relics found in the 
house is very puzzling. 


That Lord Beaconsfield interested himself in the 
publications of antiquarian societies is shown by a 
very good anecdote related by the Warrington 
Guardian. In the course of a speech made by Mr. 
Disraeli in the House of Commons during the month 
of February, 1844, on the condition of Ireland, he 
said :—‘‘ Since the last discussion of this subject in 
the House a very curious and authentic work had 
been published, which threw important light on the 
political and social condition of the people of Ireland 
at that period. This was the journal of Sir William 
Brereton, an English baronet, a great Puritan leader, 
and afterwards second in command under Fairfax,” 
&c. The volume was the first issued by the Chetham 
Society, and entitled Zravels in Holland, United Pro- 
vinces, England, Scotland, and Ireland, MDCXXXIVv. 
—MDCXXxv. By Sir William Brereton Bart. 
Edited by Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.S.A., F.L.S. 
As the work had only been published a few weeks at 
the time of the delivery of his speech, Mr. Disraeli’s 
acquaintance with its contents, seeing it was issued 
by a then comparatively unknown local society, is 
rather remarkable. It may be of interest to state that 
the original of the work, a thin folio volume, consist- 
ing of sixty closely written leaves, covered with 
parchment, was formerly in possession of Bishop Percy 
of Dromore, and subsequently in that of Mr. J. C. 
Walker, Secretary to the Royal Irish Academy; and 
of Mr. Christopher Bentham, of Liverpool, the latter 
of whom placed it ‘‘ in the hands of Sir Walter Scott, 
who was much interested with it, and strongly urged 
its publication, tendering his own services as editor, 
and offering to supply all the necessary explanatory 
notes.’” After being rejected: by the Camden Society 
as “ unworthy to take a place amongst their more in- 
teresting publications,” it was ultimately presented 
by Mr. Bentham to Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Eger- 
ton, of Oulton Park, Cheshire, who granted the use 
of it to the Chetham Society for the first of their 
publications. 


The tomb of the popularly hated Francis Bancroft, 
in St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, was lately visited 
by the chief members of the Drapers’ Company, the 
Rev. Dr. J. E. Cox, the vicar, Mr. Commissioner 


Kerr, &c. For several years the tomb had been un- 
opened, and during the interval the keys of the vault 
disappeared. ‘This necessitated forcing an entrance, 
but by three o’clock, the time appointed for the visit, 
everything was in readiness. Upon descending the 
steps the party entered an apartment about 9 feet 
square, near the centre of which lay Bancroft’s coffin, 
mdde of oak and lined with lead, the lid, according to 
the testator’s directions, being secured on hinges, and 
opening like the lid of atrunk. The body was viewed 
at intervals for many years after his death by members 
of the Drapers’ Company, to whom the deceased left 
£28,000 for charitable purposes, entrusting them also 
with the care of his monument. This has been duly 
looked after and kept in proper repair, but until the 
last visitation no inspection of the remains took place 
for a considerable period. Onthis occasion the coffin 
was found to be covered with a great quantity of dust, 
and upon the lid being raised it was seen that the 
body, which had been embalmed six days after death, 
was that of a large man, at least 6 feet in length. 
The jaws had sunk considerably, the nose had almost 
disappeared, and the teeth were entirely gone. There 
was an appearance of the head having been separated 
from the body, but how this was caused could not be 
explained. The body was wrapped in a shroud of 
silk, which from its appearance must have been either 
of a light blue or grey colour, the texture of the silk 
being quite firm, as one of the visitors proved by sub- 
jecting it to a hard strain. ‘Fhe lower portions of the 
body were covered by the shroud, through which the 
toe-nails had grown. Only one or two of the visitors 
noticed the presence of effluvia in the vault, and that 
to a very slight extent. Upon their return to the 
church the vault was shut and the door screwed up, 
pending the making of new keys. An impression 
prevailed amongst the public that this would be the 
last visit to Bancroft’s tomb previous to the remains 
being walled up, but we have authority for stating 
that no such intention is at present entertained by 
the Drapers’ Company. 

The ‘‘ Furry,” or, as it is sometimes called, the 
** Flora,” day at Helston, in West Cornwall, was 
observed on Monday, May 9, this year (May 8, the 
usual day, being a Sunday). The old customs were 
kept up with spirit. Some of these are merely those 
of an Old English May-day, but the dancing through 
the streets and in and out of the houses is probably 
peculiarly Cornish. The going out in the morning 
and returning, bearing boughs (not flowers), is a 
usage of some parts of the Continent, which also 
probably existed in many parts of England in former 
times. The Old English usage of decking the fronts 
of the houses with boughs brought us back also to the 
times which Aubrey, in his Remains, describes when 
the people of Woodstock and other towns of England 
(London included) went out on May-day to bring ome 
boughs, ‘‘ which they sett before their dores.” The 
dancing through the streets was this year confined to one 
party only,—z.¢.,;that of the gentry. In former times, 
even in living memory, there were four or even five 
parties of dancers, composed of different classes,—e.g., 
the gentry, the tradesmen, the servants, &c.; but now 
only the upper classes are performers in this singular 
ceremony. At1 P.M. the procession of dancers left 
the Market-house. The band played the ‘ Furry 
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tune” all through the procession, a quaint, lively, 
and seemingly ancient Cornish tune. At a turn in 
the tune, the whole party of fifteen couples began the 
dance, which consisted in a sort of pirouette and a 
change of partners. The procession not merely 
paraded the chief streets, but entered the houses in a 
peculiar fashion, —7.¢., going in from the front door and 
going out through the back ; then sometimes entering 
another house by the back door and leaving it from 
the front. The band preceded them everywhere, but 
the flagmen bearing the flags stopped usually outside. 
After thus threading the streets and houses for some 
two miles or more, the procession arrived at the Bowl- 
ing Green. Here the procession, according to ancient 
usage, danced round the Green, and then proceeded 
to the Angel Jnn—so called from the legend of St. 
Michael and the Dragon, the origin of the ‘‘ Furry ” 
festival—where they concluded their ceremony in the 
ball-room. In the evening the usual ball was held. 
Such was the observance‘in 1881 of one of the most 
curious local customs of Great Britain. Certainly it 
gave no signs of flagging interest or diminished import- 
ance. About 2,000 persons gathered to see the sight, 
and everything was conducted with the utmost decorum 
and propriety. 

Brugsch Pasha, the German Egyptologist, has 
communicated the following memorandum to the 
Institut Egyptien :—*‘ Fifteen days before his death 
Mariette Pasha, the President of the Institute, sum- 
moned me to his bedside, and begged me to render 
to him and to science a service of which he could not 
calculate the importance. Last: year, after he had 
left for France, he had heard that his Arab labourers 
had opened one of the Sakkara pyramids. They had 
opened the north door and cleared the passage which 
led to the funereal chamber in the interior. Along 
the whole passage, 36 métres in length, the walls 
were covered with hieroglyphics, which constantly 
reproduced the names ‘ Merira’ and ‘ Pepi,’ encircled 
by the Royal elliptic. Next day early, I visited the 
pyramids, and late in the evening presented Mariette 
the following report. Flis eyes glistened with joy as 
I read it :—‘ The two funereal monuments are not 
mere mastaba (ordinary rock tombs), but true pyra- 
mids. They enclose, the one, the tomb of King 
Pepi with the official title, ‘‘ Merira ;” the other, the 
tomb of King Horemsaf, the son of Pepi, of the sixth 
dynasty, according to Manetho. The granite sarco- 
phagi which once held the mummies of these two 
kings have been found in their original places. The 
hieroglyphics with which they are covered prove that 
the names of ‘‘ Pepi” and ‘‘ Horemsaf” belong to 
kings, and not to mere court functionaries. The 
mummy of the son of King Pepi, well preserved, 
though robbed of its ornaments and its linen, has been 
found in its pyramid. The two pyramids are the 
earliest examples of Royal tombs of the period of 
the old Empire, adorned with hieroglyphics, which 
not only give the names of the kings who are buried 
there, but which also set forth for the first time a long 
series of religious texts, like the ‘* Book of the Dead” 
of subsequent epochs. They also mention the star 
‘¢ Sothis” (Sirius), the planet Venus, and thus prove 
a certain astronomical knowledge as long ago as the 
sixth dynasty. The passages and the funereal cham- 
bers, with the sarcophagi, the mummies, and the 


objects originally placed there, have been either very 
roughly handled or taken away altogether. The séela 
of Una in the Boulac Museum gives a confirmation of 
the contents of these two pyramids. Una was an 
official of King Pepi and his son, and executed many 
important works for them, of which he boasts on his 
stela. The numerous inscriptions cut in the stone and 
painted green are of the highest importance. They 
give an exact idea of the theological notions which 
obtained at this remote period, and at the same time 
throw new light on the dictionary, grammar, and syn- 
tax, and generally on the language and writing of the 
most ancient known date of Pharaonic Egypt.’ ” 


BAD 
Correspondence, 


— 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE M.P.’s. 


I shall be much beholden to any genealogical reader 
of THE ANTIQUARY who can aid me in identifying, 
or furnish any particulars respecting the under- 
mentioned M.P.’s, 

Bucks.—Parliament 1554, Sir George Giffard, Knt. 
(his dau. married Urian, 6th son of Sir Ralph Verney, 
of Claydon). 1653, George Baldwin, Esq. 

Buckingham.—Parliament 1552-3, Edward Cham- 
berleyne, Esq. 1553, William Waller, Esq., Edward 
Giffard, Esq. 1555, Hugh Mynours, gent. 1572, 
Henry Cary, gent. (? of the Hunsdon Carys), Law- 
rence Hollingshead. 1621-28, Richard Oliver, Esq. 

Aylesbury.—Parliament 1558-9, Thomas Crawley, 
gent., Edward Oldesworth, Esq. 1562-3, Thomas 
Colshill, Esq. 1601, Richard Moore, Esq. 1603, 
Sir William Smyth, Knt. 1624, Sir Robert Carre, 
Knt. 1654, Henry Phillips, Esq. 1690-1708. Simon 
Mayne, Esq. ‘ 

Wycombe.—Parliament 1547, Thomas Fyscher. 
1554 and 1558, Thomas Pymme. 1557, Robert 
Woodelesse (? Woodliffe of Aylesbury, who entered 
Pedigree in Vis. Bucks, 1575 and 1634). 1562-3, 
Thomas Keele, or Keall, Esq. 1586, Thomas Ridley, 
LL.D. (? Head Master of Eton, 1580-83). 1603, Sir 
John Townshend, Knt. 1645 and 1660, Richard 
Browne, Esq. (Major-Gen. inthe Parl. Army). 1656 
and 1659, Tobias Bridge (Major-Gen. in Parl, Army). 
1660, Edmund Petty, Esq. (? brother of Sir William 
Petty). 1685, Edward Baldwin, Esq. (Recorder of 
Wycombe). 1690-1713, Charles Godfrey, Esq. (de- 
scribed in Contemp. Lists as ‘‘ of London ;” he was a 
Clerk Compt. of the Green Cloth). 1698, John 
Archdale, Esq. (the first Quaker returned—unseated 
- refusing to take the oaths), Thomas Archdale, 

Sq. 

Wendover.—Parliament 1627-8, Ralph Hawtrey, 
Esq. 1659, and 1660, John Baldwin, Esq. 1701- 
1705, Richard Crawley, Esq. 

Amersham.—Parliament 1658-9, John Biscoe, Esq. 

Marlow.—Parliament 1689-1710, James Chase, 
Esq. (described in Contemp. Lists as of *‘ Covent 
Garden, London, Apothecary”), 

W. D, PINK, 


Leigh, Lancashire. 
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CHURCH SEATS. 
(iii, 132.) 

The Rev. J. S. Jones, Enham Rectory, Andover, 
complains that he is reported to have read a Paper on 
the ‘ Antiquity” of Church Seats before the Andover 
Archeological Society, As part of his purpose 
was to show that church seats are zof ancient, he 
asks to be allowed to say that his own word was 


‘* Archeology.” : 
ba (OS 
MAULES OF PANMURE. 
(iii. 191.) 
“Curiosus” will find full information regarding the 
Maules of Panmure in Memorials of Angus and the 


Mearns, by the late Andrew Jervise, Edinburgh, 
1861, p. 233. JAMEs GORDON. 


ans 
THE SURNAME “SEABORNE.” 

I am exceedingly anxious to ascertain from whence 
the name ‘‘Seaborne” is derived; and, failing to get 
any information elsewhere, I have been advised to 
apply to you for advice as to the proper way of pro- 
ceeding in the search. GEORGE SEABORNE. 

Pengarn, near Cardiff. 


CSR 
ST. LAWRENCE. 


Can any of your readers tell me why so many old 
churches in England are dedicated toSt. Lawrence? Is 
it a fact that at nearly every place at which he preached 


in England a church was afterwards erected to his 
memory? I shall be glad of any information respect- 
ing the saint. 


EmILy M. PIpon. 
Waltham St. Lawrence, Twyford, Berks, 


FEISS 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


I have been asked about the best modern life of the 
eminent circumnavigator and admiral, Sir Francis 
Drake, the tercentenary of whose knighthood (on his 
return from his famous voyage round the world) was 
due, I believe, on April 4, 1881. There are, of 
course, several biographies of him bound up with the 
lives of other men, and no history of England could 
be written without reference to him and his work, but 
I understand that a good modern biography of Drake 
is still a desideratum, though one or two were written 
in the seventeenth century. There are some points of 
Drake’s history which are rather obscure—e.g., his 
adventures in Ireland, which drew him into the notice 
of Elizabeth ; his childhood, spent in Kent or in his 
native Devon ; his two marriages, and the origin of 
the curious legend of Mary Newman, as well as of the 
other Devonshire and Spanish folk-tales about him ; 
his Parliamentary action when M.P. for Tintagel and 
for Plymouth, &c. I think the witness of the Ger- 
man historian Ranke to this importance of his work 
for England and the world abundantly answers his few 
nineteenth century detractors. 

W. S. LAcCH-SzyrMa, 


SIR JOHN DAVIES. 


Sir John Davies was Marshal of Connaught in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; he got a grant of thirty-two town- 
lands, some of which—viz., the Abbey of Clonshanville, 
co. Mayo—remain in the possession of his descendants. 
He had power of life and death over the ‘ natives,” 
which latter he is said to have exercised very freely. 
He is said to have been of Shropshire family, and 
descended from Rhys ab Madoc ab David, Prince of 
Glamorgan. His arms (still used by his descendants 
and to be seen on the old tombs in the Abbey) were 
—Sa. on a chevron argent three trefoils slipped, vert. 
Crest—a dragon’s head erased, vert. Motto—‘* Sus- 
tenta la drecheura.” (Old Spanish), ‘‘ Maintain the 
Right.” The (extinct) Viscounts Mount Cashel bore 
the same arms, with two tigers ppr. and coward as 
supporters. If of Shropshire family and Welsh 
descent, whence came the Spanish motto and the 
tigers? He was zoft Sir John Davies, the celebrated 
Attorney-General for Ireland, nor Sir John Davies, 
Master of the Ordnance in Ireland, same date. Who 
was he? The arms are different from those borne 
by any other family of Davies, particularly the Shrop- 
shire families. They seem to be connected with his 
Trish office. FRANCIS ROBERT DAVIES. 

Hawthorn, Blackrock, co. Dublin. 

Va 
PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 
(iii. 46.) 

Mr. Marshall has not referred to two of my objec- 
tions—one, that it is in London that some of the most 
important documents of English history have been 
stolen and rare books mutilated ; the other, that it is 
in London that those devastating fires have occurred 
that have made such havoc of our national annals, 
It is not well to risk the loss of all the Parish 
Registers of England at one fell swoop. Mr. Marshall 
states that he is a ‘* working genealogist,” and so 
avows that he has a personal interest in having all 
these Registers collected together in one place—it 
would suit his convenience. He does well to explain 
to us that his advocacy is not a disinterested one; 
but he has no right to measure other people by his 
own rule, and say that ‘‘most of the price care 
nothing fot these Registers except for the few paltry 
fees they obtain for their inspection.” The similitude 
suggested by your correspondent between ‘‘the records 
of a law court,” which are zo¢ provided at the cost of 
the court, and Parish Registers, which ave provided 
at the cost of the parish, is not striking ; as a matter 
of fact, however, the records of all the law courts are 
not removed to London, so that their case confirms my 
position and not Mr, Marshall’s. If your corre- 
spondent means to say;that there are no cases in which 
a certificate requires to be compared with the original 
entry, or where the custodian of a register has to 
appear in court with it, I can assure him that he is 
mistaken ; and if he alleges that it is as easy a task 
to the generality of our poor to write to an office in 
London as to apply to the parson of his parish, all 
I can say is, that my life-long acquaintance with the 
poor—an acquaintance not confined to one or two 
counties—flatly contradicts the assertion, ‘The know- 
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ledge of reading and writing is spreading, but it will be 
long before the unlettered countryman will write with 
much confidence to a London official; nor am I able 
to forecast the time when ‘‘ Board Schools” will have 
relegated him to an ‘‘extinct species,” whether of 
‘“‘mammoths” or ‘‘megatheriums.” But whether 
they ‘‘relegate him to a species” or not, the fact will 
still remain that, however convenient to a sprinkling 
of London antiquaries and genealogists, the removal 
of these registers from their native parishes would be, 
to all the rest of her Majesty’s subjects it would be 
both an inconvenience and a wrong. 
FREDERICK HOCKING. 





Phillack Rectory. 
_ 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL TOUR IN NORFOLK. 


(iii. 26, 72, 143, 237.) 

Mr. B. J. Armstrong, jun., writes that the in- 
scription on the panelling of the Cursun Brass at By- 
laugh is Yerk, and not Yeuk, as printed at p. 237. He 
adds that it has been suggested that the Y stands for 
the Saxon thorn (pb), so that the word would read 
thenk, or think. In support of this view, the following 
quotation from Morfolk Archeology (vol. iii. 194) may 
be given:—“‘ In the great stone house against the east 
end of St. Andrew’s churchyard [Norwich] a little 
northward of the chancel in the great parlour window, 
top of every pane, ‘‘ THYNK AND THANK GoD.” 


With reference to Mr. B. J. Armstrong’s letter in 
your last number, making some comments upon my 
above Tour in 1878, I quite agree with him that I have 
omitted to state many of the points of interest that 
came under my notice during that very interesting ex- 
cursion. But I was afraid at the time of taking up 
too much space in your columns. In going from East 
Dereham to Elsing, we took, as he conjectured, the 
Norwich road, ‘which was certainly without any in- 
terest, as we saw nothing till Elsing was reached. The 
fine brass of Sir Hugh Hastings in that church is not 
in the same state of completeness as it was sixty years 
ago, as Cotman shows the legs and various details of 
the canopy, which are now gone for ever. In his 
most valuable book on the brasses ef Norfolk and 
Suffolk, many fine memorials of this class are engraved, 
now, alas! departed, and with them the histories 
ge of many noble families. Perhaps the greatest 
oss is the brass of Sir Adam Bacon, formerly at 
Oulton, near Lowestoft, dating from 1310, and being 
then the earliest existing brass ofa priest in eucharistic 
vestments. At Rougham (Norfolk) I found the brass 
of William Yelverton, Esq., with wife and children 
(1481), gone, likewise another brass of the same family 
(1586); while at Felbrigge I could not discover a shield 
and diaper to George Felbrygg, Esq. (1411). These are 
given in Cotman, and were in existence some few years 
ago. At Lowestoft the head ofa lady (sixteenth century) 
was gone when I was there last year. The figure was 
complete four years ago, when I rubbed it. I could 
make out quite a large list of brasses which have 
been either mutilated or have entirely disappeared 
during the last twenty or thirty years. At Cheshunt 
(Herts) I could not find several of the small figures 
which were existing a little time ago before the restora- 
tion of thechurch. When at Great Ormesby, Norfolk, 
last year, we could not find the brass of a lady 


(c. 1440), latelythere. I may mention that I and my 
companion made another even more interesting to 
in Norfolk in August last year, ‘‘ doing” all the chief 
churches of the fens between Wisbeach and Lynn, the 
magnificence of which gave us a real pleasure. We 
subsequently worked our way across to the Broad dis- 
trict and finally finished the expedition at Ipswich. 
The superb woodwork at Trunch and Knapton (in 
both cases, alas ! in a terrible state of neglect and de- 
secration) is, in some respects, about the best we have 
seen in Norfolk. This autumn we purpose to go into 
the Lincolnshire fens, when, no doubt, we shall be able 
to relate some experiences which will be of interest to 
antiquaries. A bicycle tour in France, from Dieppe 
to Bourges and back, in the Loire district, will, I 
trust, complete the ecclesiological feast for this year, 
and is looked forward to with great delight. I do not 
think we had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Armstrong, 
jun., when we were so kindly entertained at the vicar- 
age on visiting East Dereham in 1878. 
ARTHUR G, HILL, 


Ve 
LADY AGNES HUNGERFORD. 
(ii. 233, iii. 190.) 

In answer to Mr. W. H. Cottell’s letter, in which 
the writer gives some interesting particulars of the 
Cottell family, and in which he expresses a belief that 
that I am mistaken in my opinion as to the social 
station of John Cotell, the first husband of Agnes 
Hungerford, and the victim of the Farley murder, 
I should like to say that I did not suggest that John 
Cotell was a servant of Sir Edward Hungerford, 
but I said that he might have been either his steward 
or bailiff—something very different from being his 
servant, 

I am, of course, aware that the Cotells were a 
‘knightly’ family in Wiltshire and Somersetshire ; 
but I still think that the particu/ar member of the 
family that I wrote of did not hold an equal rank 
with the Hungerférds ; had he been either knight or 
esquire he would, in all probability, have been so 
described in the indictment against his murderers. 

WILLIAM JOHN Harpy. 
ELIS 
SLOPING OF CHURCH NAVES. 
(iii. 189.) 

The floor of the nave of the church of East Dereham, 
in Norfolk, has a considerable slope from the church 
steps to the west end, which has sadly disconcerted 
the restorers (!) of late years, who are wedded to the 
Horizontal and Perpendicular. The line of the win- 
dow sills of the south aisle has the same fall. It may 
be accounted for here by the nature of the ground. 


| G. A. C. 
be (NGM 


WEDDING RINGS. 
(iii. 21, 68, 186.) 

B. R. S. F. writes that he possesses an inscribed 
Wedding Ring with which his great-grandmother, a 
relative of Robert Southey, was married. The in- 
scription is ‘‘ Love is the Band of Peace.” 


Hampstead. 
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For SALE. 


Romola, edition de luxe, £3 15s.—Ruskin’s Two 
Paths, with plates, pages uncut, 35s.—-Turner’s Har- 
bours of England, Ist edition, 1855, scarce, bound in 
morocco extra, plates in faultless condition, £6 6s.— 
Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster Abbey, tos. 6¢.— 
Joseph Lucas, Claremont House, Cawley Road, South 
Hackney. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of London, Surrey, 
Kent, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Cambridge, Suffolk, 
Essex, Bristol, Stourbridge,Cirencester.—(120, care of 
Manager). 

The Ist and 2nd volumes of THE ANTIQUARY, Jan. 
to Dec. 1880, unbound.—P. Chalmers, 30, Albert 
Place, Stirling. 

Dr. Garth’s Dispensary, 1699.—Lamb’s Dramatic 
Poets.—Suckling’s Plays, 1658.—Hudibras, Hogarth’s 
plates.—Swift’s Works.—Addison’s Miscellaneous 
Works.—Female Spectator.—Gowrie’s Conspiracy, 
rare, black letter—Byshop’s Blossoms, rare, black 
letter.— What offers ?— Address, L., 2, Bolton Place, 
Carlisle. 

Autograph Letters, of the Duke. of Wellington, 
2 pp. 4to, and Thomas Moore (Poet), for sale. Offers 
requested.—R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 

Burke’s Landed Gentry, 2 vols., last edition, £1 16s. 
—Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1880, 
£1 15s.—Burke’s Armory, last edition, £1 16s.— 
Walford’s County Families, 1881, £1 15s.—Miscel- 
lanea Genealogicze et Heraldica, New Series, Vols. I. 
and II., £1 - Bibliographer’s Manual, 
Bohn, 4 vols., last edition, £1 5s.—Rees’ Encyclopedia, 
45 vols., full bound russia, sound, £2.—Heaphy, 
Likeness of Christ, Bogue, 1880, (250 copies printed), 
43 10s.—Buck’s Views of Kent, (six large views of 
‘Towns and twenty-one of Castles, &c.) £1 185.— 
Engraved Seals in Muniment Room of Sir T. Hare, 
of Stow Bardolph, Dashwood, 1847, (privately printed), 
12s.—Autograph Letter of Sir Walter Scott, gto, 
1820, £1.—(Apply, 126, care of the Manager.) 

38 vols. Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, in good 
condition, price 4 guineas.—Also Polydori Vergilii 
Urbanatis de Rerum Inventoribus.—Apud Danielem 
Elzevirium, 1671, price 5 guineas.—Mrs, Elliot 
Square, Hill Park Crescent, Plymouth. 

Theatri Mulierum, W. Hollar, Londin., 1643.— 
H. H., 2, Staple Inn. 


Genii of St. Paul’s, Smyth.—2 vals. Thornton’s 
History of London (folio), 1784.—43 vols. Lloyd’s 
Evening Post.—Racing Calendar from 1801-71.— 
Races to Come, 1848-74, (uniformly bound).—Large 
Number of Gentleman’s, London, and Town and 
Country Magazines.—Also Annual Registers.—J. M. 
Smith, 34, Carolgate, Retford. 

A few duplicate Book-Plates for sale to clear out, 
at 2s. per dozen; stamps returned if all sold before 
application.— W.. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, High 
Road, Lee. 

Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 2nd edition, royal 
8vo, Macmillan, fine impressions, in sheets, price 
31s. 6¢.—J. Drowley, Forty Hill, Enfield. 

Walton’s Complete Angler, facsimile of the first 
edition, 1635, bound in old style calf; also large 
paper edition, bound in polished morocco.—Caxton's 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, facsimile, 
1477, bound in massive polished morocco.—(124, 
care of the Manager.) 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Ainsworth’s Tower of London, 8vo, Illustrated, rst 
edition. — Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting, 1st edition, — Joseph Lucas, Claremont 
House, Cawley Road, South Hackney. 

Wanted to Purchase, Dorsetshire Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens.—J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.-- 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Hull Views and Hull Seventeenth Century Tokens. 
—C. E. Fewster, Hull. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes.— 
Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Any Illustrated Comic Papers, now defunct, pub- 
lished between 1830 and 188¢0,—Address (full par- 
ticulars) 023, Zastern Morning News, Hull. 

Visitation of Nottinghamshire, taken 1569, pub- 
lished by Harleian Society.—(125, care of the 
Manager). 

Gilfillan’s Poets :—Herbert, 1 vol. ; Young, 1 vol.; 
Percy, 3 vols. ; Prior, 1 vol. ; Armstrong, &c., I vol.; 
Spenser, 5 vols. ; Chaucer, 3 vols.; Less known 
Poets, Vols. 2 and 3, or 3 vols.; Addison, &c., J 
vol. ; Cowley, 1 vol. Tales of a Grandfather (9 vols.) 
Vol. 1.—W. J. Smith, 43, North Street, Brighton. 

Old English Arms and Armour.—J. M. Smith, 
34, Carolgate, Retford. 

Wanted, Early Poll Books of County Elections for 
Essex and Hertfordshire. —Thomas Bird, Romford. 

Wanted, Roman Large Brass Coins in exchange 
for Venetian Glass to the value of 50s., must be in 
very fine preservation; or will sell Glass.—Also 
Roman Brass Coins to be sold cheap. List on appli- 
cation.—J. Jennings, 26, Millman Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 

Combe’s Tour in America, vol. 1.—Clarke and 
M’Arthur’s Life of Lord Nelson, 8yvo, vol. 3.— 
The Patrician, by Burke, vol. 5.—The Zoist, vols. 
5 and 6, except Nos. 17 and 19.—Tymm’s Wester 
Circuit, 1 vol. —C. Cooke, 51, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Wanted to Purchase, Bookplates.—(B.P., care of 
the Manager). 
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